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THE PURPOSEFUL READING OF OUR COLONIAL 
ANCESTORS * 


By Louis B. Wricut 


When prospective colonists, preparing to embark for North 
America in the seventeenth century, came to pack their be- 
longings for the long voyage in crowded little ships, the decision 
as to what to take and what to eliminate was a matter of such 
vital importance that it might mean success or failure, life or 
death. Since freight was high and even the most elementary 
essentials of life had to be transported, the wonder is that the 
emigrants found room for such luxuries as books. But the 
fact is that they did. We can imagine the bewildered worry 
of many a pioneer, pondering the relative importance of an 
extra pair of boots or a stout folio as he chose his indispensa- 
bles for the Great Venture. The choice of books brought by 
the first settlers, or imported as soon as they had established 
themselves in the wilderness, provides a significant clue to their 
conception of intellectual and social values. Since these values 
lie at the foundation of American intellectual and literary his- 
tory, an understanding of the early colonial attitude toward the 
purpose of books is necessary to any study of literary culture 
in America. Incidentally, the reading habits of seventeenth- 
century Americans indicate the continuing influence of Tudor 
and Stuart writers, and for that reason even those students 
who yawn over what they describe as the literary desert of 
America will do well to contemplate the vitality of English 
authors in the New World. 


* Lecture before the Tudor and Stuart Club, January 11, 1937. 
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At this time only certain factors determining literary taste 
and reading habits in America before 1700 can be suggested. 
The problem deserves more extensive treatment than is possi- 
ble here. Since cultural manifestations were of course greater 
in the older settled regions of Chesapeake Bay and New Eng- 
land, the discussion has been confined to a description of con- 
ditions in these colonies. 

Generalizations about the reading habits of the seventeenth 
century colonists, like all historical generalizations, are subject 
to many qualifications. Our evidence is often limited. In 
Virginia, for example, fire and war have left only scanty rec- 
ords of the first fifty years of settlement. We cannot be cer- 
tain that a man read a book because he possessed it, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that pioneers did not go to the expense 
and trouble of gathering books merely for show. A large 
proportion of the inventories do not quote titles but instead 
make such tantalizing references as “ one parcel of old books,” 
or “ five great books in folio.” Hence it is impossible to say 
that any author then available was not known in the colonies. 
Argument from silence is particularly vulnerable here. For all 
we know, the unspecified parcels of old books may have con- 
tained quartos and folios of Shakespeare. What we can do is 
to reason from the habits of typical colonists whose records 
are fairly complete: letters, diaries, wills, and inventories pro- 
vide the clues that enable us to reconstruct the literary inter- 
ests of the early settlers. 

If any proof were needed of the mere possession of books in 
the first colonies, it has already been demonstrated by Mr. 
Worthington Ford in his pioneer survey of the Boston book 
market,’ by Mr. T. G. Wright, in a study of literary culture in 
New England,’ by Professor Samuel E. Morison in his history 
of Harvard University and in The Puritan Pronaos,’ by Mr. 
P. A. Bruce in his descriptions of Virginia life in the seven- 


+ Worthington Chauncey Ford, The Boston Book Market, 1679-1700, Boston, 
1917. 

? Thomas Goddard Wright, Literary Culture in Early New England, 1620-1730, 
New Haven, 1920. 

* Samuel Eliot Morison, The Founding of Harvard College, Cambridge, 1935; 
Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Cambridge, 1936. 2 vols.; The 
Puritan Pronaos, New York, 1936. 
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teenth century,* and by many others who have brought to 
light inventories and records of books owned by settlers in the 
first century of American development. The ruling classes and 
even many simple folk possessed works which they regarded as 
important to their life and prosperity. The significance of 
their selection of books rather than the fact of possession is the 
problem before us. 

Sectional patriotism and prejudice have produced many 
facile generalizations about the differences in the literary taste 
of “ Puritan” New England and “ Cavalier” Virginia. One 
school of thought would assign to New England a monopoly of 
literacy and learning, while another maintains that the Vir- 
ginian was the only seventeenth century American really ac- 
quainted with belles-lettres. If we could believe one notion of 
the New Englander, he spent his time roaming the woods with 
a Bible under his arm and a blunderbuss on his shoulder, in 
search of Thanksgiving turkeys. On the other hand, the legend 
would have us believe, the Virginian gave himself over to high 
living except when he chose to add polish to his Cavalier cul- 
ture by reading Ovid and Catullus or the unpuritan works of 
courtly writers. The facts are that although some significant 
differences gradually manifest themselves, the similarities be- 
tween the literary tastes of early Virginians and New England- 
ers are as striking as their differences. Although one is not 
surprised to find more theological works in the library of a 
Puritan preacher of Boston than among the books of a tobacco 
planter on the Chesapeake, one may be surprised at the large 
number of titles throughout the seventeenth century common 
to both sections. This is true even of books of divinity, as I 
shall point out a little later. The intellectual differences be- 
tween early New Englanders and Virginians were not so great 
as some of their descendants would have us believe. 

The colonists who settled New England and the Chesapeake 
region were bent upon improving their economic and social 
status, and they brought with them definite ideas of what man- 
ner of men they hoped to become. In America, which was 
already a land of opportunity, men might make their fortunes 


‘Philip Alexander Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century, New York, 1910. 2 vols. 
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and create for themselves positions of wealth and dignity. 
Even the humblest colonist dreamed of a new prosperity, and 
many a settler looked forward to a life of landed stability like 
that of the respected gentry he had known in England. Some 
riff-raff without ambition, some scourings of London’s slums— 
some few who exchanged Newgate for New England and Vir- 
ginia—also came, but the great proportion were honest, if 
humble, folk who had been stirred by the idea of progress and 
saw a vision of prosperity in the New World. These were pur- 
poseful men, eager to utilize every opportunity for improve- 
ment. An astonishing number turned to books for help, and 
brought with them, or imported later, volumes deemed useful 
in the New Life. 

Some literary students of the American seventeenth century 
have been perturbed over the scarcity of belles-lettres in the 
luggage of the first settlers. They wring their hands because 
Shakespeare’s plays were neglected, and other great poets 
passed over for dull works of divinity. But such critics have 
rarely taken the trouble to look at the books the colonists ac- 
tually read, and they forget that these pioneers were more con- 
cerned about self-improvement than poetry. Shakespeare had 
not yet been made “ improving ” by legions of school teachers. 

When the colonist began to select books for his five-foot shelf 
of essential works, he chose items that he proposed to consult. 
He may have borne in mind the advice of Henry Peacham in 
The Compleat Gentleman (1622), a handbook that I am glad 
to say some of our ancestors thought necessary to their life in 
America: “ Affect not as some doe that bookish Ambition,” 
Peacham had warned, “ to be stored with bookes and haue well 
furnished Libraries, yet keepe their heads emptie of knowl- 
edge: to desire to have many bookes, and neuer to vse them, 
is like a childe that will haue a candle burning by him all the 
while he is sleeping.” ° Prospective Americans could not yet 
afford libraries for ostentation, nor had they the inclination to 
burden themselves with useless books. But it must not be 
assumed that they confined their book selections to purely utili- 
tarian guides. They envisioned in America a civilization, and 
they were determined that learning and the cultivation of the 


® Edition of 1622, p. 52. 
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mind and spirit should not perish in the wilderness. Books 
that provided guidance in the way of life that the colonists 
were marking out for themselves predominated therefore in 
their literary preferences. 

If the exigencies of space and freight were not enough to 
determine a careful choice of useful books, the colonists had a 
surplus of advice on this point from some of their favorite 
authors. The Reverend Henry Scudder, author of a guide to 
life that a considerable number of colonists thought necessary 
to their welfare, provided certain rules for reading which many 
a settler undoubtedly wished to follow. “In reading mens 
writings,’ Mr. Scudder sagely remarks, “ reade the best, or at 
least those by which you can profit most.” After this unargue- 
ble platitude he adds as his second bit of obvius truth: “ Reade 
a good book thorowly, and with due consideration.” * If con- 
structive advice was likely to be somewhat vague, counsel on 
what not to read was more definite. Arthur Dent in The 
Plaine Mans Path-Way to Heauen (1601) explicitly condemns 
“ Your vaine and frivolous bookes of tales, iests, & lies.” 7 The 
first page of Owen Feltham’s Resolves Divine, Morall, Politicall 
[1623?}—a volume found in John Harvard’s library and in 
many others—contains a warning that “ Idle bookes are noth- 
ing else, but corrupted tales in Inke and Paper: or indeed Vice 
sent abroad with a Licence.” The preachers, Anglican and 
Puritan alike, generally condemned “idle reading,”—ballads, 
romances, and plays—and it would have taken a bold ad- 
venturer indeed to dare the judgments of God on the hazardous 
voyage across the Atlantic by loading his seabags with such 
literary liabilities, which, as the Rev. William Perkins pointed 


® The Christians Daily Walke in holy Securitie and Peace, 1628; quotation cited 
from edition of 1635, p. 194. 

7 Quoted from edition of 1622, p. 371, in a dialogue in which Antilegon had 
spoken with delight of his “ many pleasant and merry bookes which if you should 
heare them read, would soone remedie you of this melancholy passion. I haue the 
Court of Venus, the Palace of Pleasure, Beuis of Southampton, Ellen of Rummin: 
The merrie iest of the Frier and the Boy: The pleasant stori of Clem of the 
Clough, Adam Bell, and William of Cloudesly; The odde tale of William, Richard 
and Humphrey: the pretty conceit of John Splinters last Will and Testament: 
which all are excellent and singular bookes against heart qualmes, and to remoue 
such dumpishnesse as I see you are now faln into.” The enumeration of this list 
of “idle books” was made in order that Dent might point out to the godly the 
folly of such vain reading. 
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out, were “ nothing else but enticements and baites unto mani- 
folde sinnes: fitter for Sodome and Gomorrha, then for Gods 
Church.” * Instead of idle and frivolous reading matter, the 
counsellors of our seventeenth century ancestors prescribed 
good books to “bob vs continually on the elbowe,” and to 
“importune vs to well doing,” as the author of one guide to the 
good life expressed it.’ Even apprentices were urged to spend 
their leisure thriftily in “ reading of Gods Booke and the bookes 
of Holy men, tending to piety and devotion.” *° That one’s 
reading should tend toward instruction in the way of life was 
the persistent advice of all serious writers, both secular and 
ecclesiastical. That purpose lies behind Peacham’s recom- 
mendation of Plutarch ; “ For Moralitie and rules of well liu- 
ing, deliuered with such sententious grauitie, weight of reason, 
so sweetened with liuely & apt similitudes, entertaine Plu- 
tarch,” he advises." How well seventeenth century colonists— 
Puritans, Anglicans, and Catholics—heeded this type of advice 
is manifest in the surviving inventories of their libraries. We 
need not marvel that Shakespeare and the other dramatists 
were little known; if they had been, it would have been more 
than strange. 

As one would naturally assume, a considerable proportion of 
the books collected by Americans in the seventeenth century 
were sheer utilitarian works. Since every man was his own 
doctor, a few books on chirurgery and medicine were essential, 
and thousands lived—and died—according to the recipes of 
Philip Barrough’s The Method of Phisick (1583) or William 
Vaughan’s Directions for Health, both Naturall and Artificiall 
(1600) , the latter work being written specifically for the benefit 
of Newfoundland settlers.’* Likewise, every man had to be his 
own lawyer and many citizens came equipped with Michael 
Dalton’s The Country Justice, Sir Edward Coke’s Reports, or 
Sir Thomas Littleton’s Tenures, works which gave them suffi- 


® William Perkins, A Direction For The Government Of The Tongue according 
to Gods Word, 1593. Quotation from the edition of 1632, pp. 91-92. 

°B. P., The Prentises Practise in Godlinesse, and his true freedome, 1608, p. 35. 

2° A. J. [Abraham Jackson], The Pious Prentice; Or, The Prentices Piety, 1640, 
p. 39. 

1 The Compleat Gentleman, 1622, p. 52. 

2Cf. Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England, Chapel 
Hill, 1935, pp. 586 ff. 
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cient verbiage to represent the sound and fury of the law in 
their litigations over land and other property. Books of sur- 
veying and engineering were of course considered necessary. 
Miles Standish felt that he needed William Barriffe’s Military 
Discipline; or, The Young Artilleryman to aid him in warding 
off the Indian and Dutch enemies of Plymouth Colony. Plant- 
ers of Virginia and New England alike brought along Gervase 
Markham’s various books on farming, horsemanship, and sun- 
dry country pursuits. The foundation of Yankee horsetrading 
was laid by that popular work of one L. W. C., A Verie Perfect 
Discourse and Order How to Know the Age of a Horse. But 
useful as were these technical works, they can scarcely be 
called literary assets. Our interest is in the books that stimu- 
lated the minds and shaped the thinking of the founders of 
America. 

Our ancestors were concerned that they and their children 
should not grow barbarous in a wilderness bereft of the cultural 
opportunities of the kind they had left. “ How harde wyll it 
bee for one browghte vp amonge boockes and learned men to 
lyve in a barbarous place where is no learnynge and lesse 
cyvillytie,” wrote an old friend to John Winthrop in attempt- 
ing to dissuade him from going to Massachusetts.** One an- 
swer of Winthrop and men like him was to collect such books 
of learning and civility as would lessen the hazard of ignorance 
and crudity. 

The greatest amount of information in the most convenient 
form is usually to be found in an encyclopedia; since the seven- 
teenth century was without benefit of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, or even the more condensed Columbia Encyclopedia, 
the colonists brought along their equivalent, Pierre de La 
Primaudaye’s The French Academy, a work which is found in 
many inventories in the tobacco colonies and in New England. 
It was one of the books that waspish little Miles Standish read 
when ke was not fighting Indians or quarreling with the saints 
and sinners who crossed his path. The importance of this 
work in the informal education of seventeenth century readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic has never been fully recognized 


18 Winthrop Papers, Vol. 2, 1623-1630. (The Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1931), p. 106. Letter of Robert Ryece to John Winthrop the Elder, dated from 
Preston, August 12, 1629. 
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because few students have bothered to look at it themselves. 
Indeed, one writer on American colonial culture explains this 
title, mentioned in a will, as the “ publications of the French 
Academy.” La Primaudaye’s work in reality is an outline of 
knowledge with a strong emphasis on the natural sciences, 
heavily moralized to take away any taint of damnation which 
meddling with God’s mysteries might have suggested." 
Preachers and laymen, tobacco planters and Boston traders, 
all found The French Academy a useful book in their search 
for information, cultural, scientific, and godly. Other encyclo- 
pedias are found in the lists of colonial libraries, even that 
wondrous collection of medieval lore, De Proprietatibus Rerum, 
but none so frequently occurs as La Primaudaye’s compilation. 
Home study, or “ adult education,” in America should regard 
this book as one of its foundation stones. An important reason 
for the popularity on both sides of the Atlantic of Du Bartas’ 
versified description of the creation in his Divine Weeks and 
Works was the encyclopedic information it contained. While 
Anne Bradstreet was absorbing enough poetic inspiration from 
Du Bartas to make her the Tenth Muse, many a less exalted 
reader was acquiring from the same source information which 
he accepted as scientific truth about God’s creatures, the stars 
in the heavens, and even the qualities of the angels themselves. 
Our ancestors loved “books of knowledge” even as we do, 
even as had their medieval sires before them. 

The zeal to perpetuate learning, to keep alive the desire for 
knowledge, and to provide the instruments of self-instruction 
account for many volumes of a text-book character. Works 
whose value had been first learned in the English grammar 
schools were brought along to be used by the children of the 
settlers or to keep the wisdom of the ancients fresh in the minds 
of adults. Books of rhetoric and logic, collections of aphorisms 
and the flowers of eloquence, compilations of similes, diction- 
aries, and other handbooks of learning were common. Many 
of these books were reliable works that the fathers of the first 
settlers might have known. Erasmus, for example, remained 
popular in America throughout the seventeenth century. 
Schoolboys in Massachusetts and wealthy planters in Vir- 


* Cf. L. B. Wright, op. cit., pp. 555 ff. 
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ginia had collections of the adages and colloquies of the great 
humanist. Harvard College students quoted the wisdom of 
Erasmus in their exercises,’® and if men like Col. Ralph Worme- 
ley and Col. Richard Lee of Virginia did not quote him in 
their speeches, they at least owned his works.*® Books which 
once had been used in grammar school were not completely neg- 
lected in later life. John Hull, mintmaster and treasurer of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, must have remembered the con- 
cise wisdom of Erasmus or perhaps that in the Colloquies of 
Corderius when he sat down to write out some aphorisms as 
his own rules of life.” Throughout the century, works of 
aphoristic wisdom were prized. This quality in Bacon’s Essays 
no doubt accounts for their popularity. 

The humanistic tradition of the Renaissance with its insist- 
ence upon the cultural discipline of Greek and Latin writers 
exerted a strong influence upon the choice of books for Ameri- 
can libraries throughout the seventeenth century, despite occa- 
sional qualms of a Puritan disturbed in his conscience over too 
much attention to heathen authors. Some of the early settlers 
in Virginia and New England had a respectable number of 
classical works, and as libraries became larger and more numer- 
ous during the later years of the century, an increasing em- 
phasis was placed upon Greek and Latin writers, both in the 
originals and in translation. George Sandys, busily translating 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses on the banks of the James in 1622 was 
not entirely alone in his interest in Latin poetry; and Miles 
Standish in chilly and pious Plymouth in the 1630’s must have 
derived considerable consolation from his copies of Homer’s 
Iliad and Caesar’s Commentaries. An indication of the classi- 
cal authors considered necessary to the library of an educated 
man is found in the inventory of books selected by the Rev- 
erend John Goodborne, a minister of the Church of England, 


18 Cf. S. E. Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century I. 178. 

1° For an inventory of Ralph Wormeley’s library, see William and Mary College 
Quarterly 2 (1893-94). 169-174; Richard Lee’s library, ibid. 247-49. Wormeley’s 
inventory is dated 1701; Lee’s 1715; but both represent collections made in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. 

“' The Diaries of John Hull, Mint-master and Treasurer of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian Society 
3 (1857). 117*-118*. 
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who sailed for a plantation in Virginia in 1635.% Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Goodborne died on the voyage, but his books ar- 
rived safely to become the subject of a lawsuit, which pre- 
served a record of the contents of his library. Destined for a 
plantation called Merchant’s Hope, Mr. Goodborne planned to 
have the benefit there of the works of Homer, Aristotle, Thucy- 
dides, Isocrates, Pindar, Seneca, Plautus, Terence, Ovid, Juve- 
nal, Persius, Horace, Cicero, Quintilian, Plutarch, Virgil, Sue- 
tonius, Justin, Julius Caesar, Claudius Aelianus, and others. 
If these were not sufficient to provide ample classical lore, Mr. 
Goodborne made doubly sure by adding Natalis Comes’ My- 
thologiae, an anthology much used in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Not all of his classic authors were in their 
original tongues. Plutarch was represented by a Latin version 
and North’s English translation; Terence was in English; and 
in addition to a Latin text of Virgil, illustrated with notes and 
pictures, he had the Elizabethan translation by Thomas Phaer 
and Thomas Twyne. If this Anglican minister’s library seems 
particularly well supplied with the classics, it is by no means 
extraordinary in that respect, even for the first half of the cen- 
tury. In New England, that worthy Puritan father, the Rev- 
erend John Harvard in the library bequeathed in 1638 to the 
college that was to bear his name, duplicated many of his 
Anglican brother’s classic authors, and added a few others, 
including Pliny, Sallust, and Lucan.° He also had Natalis 
Comes’ Mythologiae, a book frequently owned when other 
works of classic literature were lacking. Like Mr. Goodborne 
he had North’s version of Plutarch’s Lives; in place of Homer 
in Greek, he had Chapman’s translation. 

Men of education and culture, brought up in the classical 
tradition of the English schools and universities, felt that Greek 
and Latin authors were essential if they were to preserve and 
transmit the amenities of a cultivated life in New England or 
Virginia. Literary style was still modelled on Cicero and Quin- 
tilian; history was learned from the Latin historians; much 
information that passed for science still came from Aristotle, 


18“ A Virginian Minister’s Library, 1635,” The American Historical Review 11 
(1905-1906). 328-332. 

*° Alfred C. Potter, “ Catalogue of John Harvard’s Library,” The Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts 21 (1919). 190-230. 
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Aelianus, Pliny, and others; the conduct of life was taught by 
Plutarch, Seneca, Homer, and Virgil; good morality, in some 
fashion, was extracted from them all, even from Suetonius’ 
History of the Twelve Caesars. Since few, even among the 
sternest Puritans, were willing to deny that the basis of erudi- 
tion lay in the classics, every colonist who wanted to be 
learned—or to appear learned—tried to give the impression of 
an acquaintance with Greek and Latin authors until, at the 
end of the century, Cotton Mather, himself an inveterate 
pedant, warned young preachers to stick to the simple style 
and avoid too much parade of Latin learning. The tradition 
that Greek and Latin works were essential to a well rounded 
library, as to a sound education, persisted, and when the Cen- 
tury of Enlightenment dawned, it found the book-shelves of 
Boston scholars and Chesapeake planters graced with the 
classic works which had come to be regarded as the essentials 
of a gentleman’s library. 

As the prevalence of Latin historians in the book lists of 
seventeenth century America suggests, historical reading was 
greatly favored, for it was believed to be highly instructive and 
useful in providing lessons of benefit to both the individual 
and the commonwealth. History, Richard Brathwaite had 
assured the readers of The English Gentleman (1630) , is “ the 
sweetest Recreation of the minde,” *° a belief that met with 
general acceptance. Indeed, the value placed upon historical 
reading was second only to that accorded works of divinity.” 
When near the end of his life Cotton Mather summed up his 
advice to young preachers, he urged an acquaintance with his- 
tory as one of the “ most Needful and Useful Accomplishments, 
for a Man that would serve God as you Propose to do.” 
Whether one proposed to be a preacher of New England or a 
landed gentleman of Virginia or Maryland, histories were neces- 
sary to one’s reading. 

Some of the historical works of the Elizabethan period main- 
tained their popularity throughout the century. William Cam- 
den’s Remains of a Greater Work concerning Britain, full of 
miscellaneous lore and apt moralizations, is listed in many wills 


2° Edition of 1630, p. 220. 
*1See L. B. Wright, op. cit., pp. 297-338. 
22 Cotton Mather, Manuductio, 1726, p. 58. 
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and inventories, and even his imposing Britannia with its maps 
and county-by-county descriptions of the British Isles was fre- 
quently owned in the colonies. But the most popular of all 
histories by an Englishman during the seventeenth century 
was Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World. Favored by 
the Puritans because it demonstrated the divine purpose in 
human events, the book was also well-liked by Anglicans in 
Virginia: for example, men like the second Richard Lee looked 
upon it as a work of wisdom. Most readers would have agreed 
with Raleigh’s prefatory statement that “ wee may gather out 
of History a policy no lesse wise than eternall; by the compari- 
son and application of other mens forepassed miseries, with 
our owne like errours and ill deseruings.” Although it is im- 
possible to measure the influence of Raleigh’s History of the 
World upon the political thinking of early American leaders, it 
is interesting to speculate upon the effect of his digressions on 
kingship and his skeptical attitude toward the divinity of 
monarchs. The colonists, like their kindred in England, read 
Raleigh’s History not merely as a compendium of facts about 
the ancient world, but also as a source of political and moral 
truths. 

In the later years of the seventeenth century, Bishop Gilbert 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation was possessed by many 
readers, but it never encroached on the popularity of that other 
source of edification about the era of reform, John Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments, more generally called “The Book of Mar- 
tyrs.” Many a humble man, whose “ library ” consisted of the 
Bible and two or three other books, numbered among them 
Foxe’s great folio volumes which supplied the place of any other 
works of history or biography. Through long winter evenings, 
the earnest Puritan of New England, or the isolated tobacco 
planter on the Rappahannock could ponder the cruel and 
nefarious acts of the Catholics, as described by Foxe. No one 
can calculate the enormous influence of this volume in keeping 
alive hatred of Romanism in the breasts of American Protest- 
ants. Even yet traditional stories traceable to Foxe can be 
heard in the hinterland of American prejudice. 

Current history also made its appeal to the colonists who 
took an eager interest in events in England and on the Conti- 
nent. Booksellers before the middle of the century found ready 
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buyers for copies of The Swedish Intelligencer with its running 
narrative of the actions of that doughty champion of Protest- 
antism, Gustavus Adolphus. In the later years of the century, 

colonial readers who wanted to be informed about recent events 

in England equipped themselves with John Rushworth’s His- 

torical Collections, giving an account of parliamentary matters 

in the stormy years of Puritan dissension, and Bulstrode White- 

locke’s Memorials of the English Affairs . . . from the Begin- 

ning of the Reign of King Charles I to King Charles II (1682) . 

The parliamentary bias of these two works did not keep royal- 

istic Virginians from reading them. 

The consuming interest of the seventeenth century in reli- 
gious and Biblical matters gave Thomas Lodge’s translation 
of Josephus’ history of the Jews a long life in the colonies. 

If historical reading was essential for any Englishman, as 
every counsellor in the matter was quick to point out, it was 
doubly useful to the settlers on the fringe of the vast American 
wilderness. Through their historical reading they maintained 
a contact with the past and preserved a sense of their own 
continuity with the great deeds that had gone before. Out of 
the Americans’ meditation upon their own relation to human 
events came a notion which later matured in the idea of mani- 
fest destiny. Their zest for history and the interpretation that 
they put upon it helped to develop this inspired idea. 

That some of the early colonists were greatly concerned with 
books on politics and statecraft is what one might expect, for 
the leaders of the colonial enterprise were convinced that they 
were going out to found a nation. Though these men were not 
mere armchair theorizers, they did not neglect books that 
might contain useful suggestions and lessons. Among the books 
collected by Elder William Brewster of Plymouth was a copy 
of Sir Thomas Smith’s The Commonwealth of England and 
Manner of Government, the standard Elizabethan work on the 
subject which was continually reprinted for nearly a century 
and is frequently listed in colonial inventories. More remark- 
able was Brewster’s possession of Machiavelli’s Prince and 
Richard Knolles’ translation from Bodin, The Six Books of a 
Commonweal (1606). Both of these books, however, were 
fairly common in colonial libraries. Whether Machiavelli in- 
fluenced the good elder of Plymouth and his fellow settlers in 
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their dealings with the Indians and their neighbors, I am not 
prepared to say, but it is worth noting that such books were 
read, as references in sermons, pamphlets, and diaries indicate. 

Many colonists dreamed of making in America an ideal com- 
monwealth, patterned according to their own peculiar lights. 
In actual practice, policies evolved as a result of expediency, 
prejudice, and self-interest, but thoughtful settlers in all the 
colonies must have nursed pet theories of government derived 
from their reading. For instance, Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, 
listed in numerous inventories of seventeenth century libraries, 
was a book calculated to excite the interest of theoretical 
statesmen with a new world before them. If prejudice was still 
too strong for the tolerance and equality decreed by good King 
Utopus, some at least among More’s colonial readers undoubt- 
edly yearned for a peace and prosperity like that of the Uto- 
pians. And in a few particulars, Utopia was imitated in the 
colonies. The banishment of idlers from the commonwealth, 
the insistence that every man have a calling and labor in it, the 
distrust of extravagant finery, and similar social attitudes were 
common to New England and Utopia. I do not mean to hint 
even remotely that More’s Utopia is the source of any blue 
laws! I merely want to indicate that the colonists who took 
the trouble to read a book which many of them owned found 
passages that confirmed some of their social views and perhaps 
suggested others that remained dormant but vital in the sub- 
consciousness of Americans. 

If More’s description: of an ideal commonwealth was popu- 
lar with seventeenth century Americans, one might naturally 
suppose that Francis Bacon’s New Atlantis would also attract 
attention. Perhaps it did, for it was included at the end of the 
1627 edition of Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum, a work on natural his- 
tory recorded in a number of libraries. Bacon, throughout the 
seventeenth century, was a name to conjure with in America, 
but his reputation was based primarily on The Advancement 
of Learning and the Essays. His influence upon American 
thought is a theme for a book. In North and South, from the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century onward he was re- 
garded as an apostle of the new learning and his Advancement 
of Learning was read and quoted as an authority by preachers, 
schoolmasters, and politicians. It was to Bacon that educa- 
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tional theorists looked for wisdom, and it was as a pedogogical 
expert rather than as a scientific thinker that he was most 
influential. We might wish that modern ee had an 
oracle of Bacon’s intellectual capacity. 

The beginning of a scientific spirit, naive though it may seem 
to some of us, is discernible in the detailed observations of 
natural phenomena made by a few of the colonists and in their 
desire for scientific literature. The emphasis upon natural 
philosophy in The Advancement of Learning served to place 
the stamp of approval of “ the great Lord Bacon,” as he is so 
often called, upon the normal interest of many educated colon- 
ists in things scientific. As we have already noticed, encyclo- 
pedic works supplied the ordinary reader with a certain amount 
of information concerning the world about him. But some men 
wanted more than this, and in the inventories of the period are 
listed many works dealing with the rarities of the New World, 
geography, botany, medicine, astronomy, chemistry, and other 
scientific subjects. 

The most influential, and, at least until near the end of the 
century, the largest scientific library in America was that ac- 
cumulated by John Winthrop, Jr., Governor of Connecticut, 
whose books were freely drawn upon by his neighbors and 
friends from the time of his arrival in Boston in 1631 until his 
death in 1676. Jonathan Brewster, for example, was con- 
stantly borrowing alchemical books, which served only to con- 
fuse a mind already somewhat muddled with too much con- 
templation of esoteric matters. Winthrop’s home became a 
scientific center, stimulating some of his contemporaries to 
gather books on the subject. Gershom Bulkeley was one of 
these. His tombstone describes him as being “ exquisite in his 
skill in divinity, physic, and law, and of a most exemplary and 
Christian life.” ** The last named virtues did not prevent his 
probing into God’s mysteries and collecting scientific books 
which he and his Connecticut neighbors read. Scientific inter- 
est was undoubtedly stimulated in New England by the dis- 
persal of the library of the Reverend Samuel Lee, who came 
over in 1686. His library, containing an extraordinary number 


28 See C. H. Hoadly’s introduction to Gershom Bulkeley’s “ Will and Doom, Or 
The Miseries of Connecticut by and under an Usurped and Arbitrary Power,” 
Connecticut Historical Society 3 (1895). 70-269. 
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of scientific books, including works of Newton, was sold in 1693 
by Duncan Campbell, the Boston bookseller.** Virginians were 
also curious about natural philosophy as their libraries indi- 
cate. William Fitzhugh, near the end of the century, became 
greatly interested in mineralogy in the hope of discovering 
precious metals on his plantation, but his interest did not stop 
there, for in October, 1690, he was writing to his London factor 
for a copy of “ Cornelius Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy in Eng- 
lish if it be procured, if not then one in Latin.” ** The scientific 
reading and investigations of a few seventeenth century Ameri- 
cans enabled them to qualify for membership in the Royal 
Society ; but the colonial interest in science is also the theme 
of a book, which happily is being written by Professor Theo- 
dore Hornberger of the University of Michigan. 

The theory of conduct and of man’s relation with man was a 
problem of consuming interest to our soul-searching ancestors, 
whether they were Puritans or adherents of less rigid sects. 
And in this field they were abundantly supplied by books that 
provided the essentials of instruction in everything from table 
manners to the means of attaining a heavenly crown. A Re- 
naissance Italian author, who would have felt singularly ill at 
ease in Plymouth, was the instructor in manners chosen by 
Elder Brewster to be the Emily Post of the Pilgrims. He was 
Stefano Guazzo, whose Civil Conversations in an Elizabethan 
translation was prized by Brewster and others of his contempo- 
raries. Native English authors on problems of conduct, how- 
ever, were not overlooked, and, to balance any pagan advice 
that the Italian might have offered, Brewster had Robert 
Cleaver’s A Godly Form of Household Government, a guide in 
domestic affairs long used in English households. Brewster’s 
neighbor, Governor Bradford, got along without an Italian 
manners book by sticking to the Reverend William Gouge’s 
treatise, Of Domestical Duties, a recent work that united much 
practical and pious advice. If grave Governor Bradford found 


4 A sales catalogue of the library was printed by Campbell and distributed prior 
to the sale. A few photostatic copies of the original catalogue, preserved in the 
Boston Public Library, have been distributed by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. For a comment on Samuel Lee, see Morison, The Puritan Pronaos, pp. 
139-41. 

°° Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 3 (1895-96). 8. 
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superfluous Gouge’s counsel not to play the buffon before his 
wife and to avoid foolish terms of endearments such as “Sweet, 
.. . Ducke, Chicke, Pigsnie, &c.,” he and his neighbors dis- 
covered elsewhere in the book much sound commonsense about 
the duties of husbands and wives, the proper attitude toward 
servants, the means of conducting a household to insure pros- 
perity in this world and bliss in the next. This book, Of Do- 
mestical Duties, and treatises like it, commonly found in 
colonial libraries, joined religious authority and bourgeois ex- 
pediency to emphasize a standard of conduct as useful to a 
pioneer society as it was to the Rev. William Gouge’s London 
parishioners. 

A determination of colonial leaders to duplicate the best 
features of the life they had left in England was responsible 
for a general interest in books concerned with the traditional 
rationale of conduct. Although the choice of particular books 
within this type was determined by individual attitudes and 
points of view, there was widespread agreement on the utility 
of books with the moral slant of Cleaver and Gouge, but not 
all the favorite treatises on conduct were necessarily of Puritan 
origin. John Harvard bequeathed his college a copy of King 
James’s Basilikon Doron, doubtless with a hope that future 
Harvard students would overlook the royal intolerance of 
Puritans and remember only the excellent advice on the con- 
duct of young men. Nor did the Anglican and royalistic flavor 
of The Whole Duty of Man in the later seventeenth century 
prevent its acceptance in New England as well as Virginia, 
though Cotton Mather sneered at the inclusiveness of the title. 

While it is true that the older and more pagan Renaissance 
culture, described by Castiglione in The Book of the Courtier 
and Henry Peacham in The Compleat Gentleman, was less at 
home in the Bay Colony than in Virginia, where men still read 
these old books, both regions displayed considerable interest 
in the accomplishments of the gentleman, and bought books of 
instruction. Elder Brewster had a copy of A Help to Memory 
and Discourse, one of the better known conversation manuals, 
and the records of Boston booksellers show frequent importa- 
tions of a similar book called The Academy of Compliments. 
Boston tradesmen and Virginia planters were determined that 
their conversation should not display a provincial rusticity if 
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handbooks could prevent it. The great concern of the colonists, 
however, was less with the externals of behavior than with 
deeper problems of conduct that determined reputation and 
character. When they sought books of guidance in this field, 
they usually chose highly moralistic works. In the later years 
of the century they were likely to turn to two of the most 
edifying books in this genre, The Whole Duty of Man and The 
Gentleman’s Calling. How far their conduct was patterned 
on the admonitions of their books is too large a question to be 
answered at this time. 

The appetite of the seventeenth century for works of divinity 
has provoked the scorn of later and more sophisticated genera- 
tions. Theology, we have been told, was meat and drink to a 
Puritan, and books of piety were his daily recreation. In relig- 
ious controversy, of which he made a sad-faced sport, he hurled 
thunderbolts from Calvin, or the Church Fathers, and buried 
his opponents under quotations thicker than autumn leaves in 
Vallombrosa. We have come to think of the Puritans as a race 
created in the image of William Prynne, with the literary 
habits of their prototype. This picture is true only in part, 
for we are inclined to view it out of perspective and to scoff 
without understanding. We forget that Puritans had no 
monopoly of pious reading, that works of divinity and books 
describing the means of attaining the good life were regarded 
as essential to every man who pretended to civilized culture. 
The selection of books may have differed from the sectarian 
beliefs of their readers,-but Boston preachers and Chesapeake 
slave-holders were agreed that pious books were necessary. 
For example, Col. Ralph Wormeley, the secretary of the colony 
of Virginia and a most unpuritan gentleman, given to horse- 
racing and lavish hospitality, collected during the last half of 
the seventeenth century a library of approximately three hun- 
dred and seventy-five titles, of which more than one hundred 
and twenty were books devoted to religion and morals.”> No 
one ever accused any of the Carters of excessive piety, yet of 
the books listed in the inventory made in 1690 of the personal 
property left by Col. John Carter of Lancaster County, Vir- 


2°P. A. Bruce, op. cit. I. 425-26; William and Mary College Quarterly 2 (1893- 
94). 169-74. 
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ginia, nearly a third were religious works, including several 
titles by Richard Baxter, the sermons of that favorite Jacobean 
preacher Nicholas Byfield, and the most ubiquitous of all 
devotional books, Lewis Bayly’s The Practice of Piety.” 
Although the titles are not given in another Virginia inventory 
of 1690, which lists together two large dram cups and ten old 
books, we may be reasonably sure that The Practice of Piety 
and at least one or two collections of sermons were included.”* 
Few Virginia inventories fail to show a considerable proportion 
of religious books, and if Virginians had more interest in the 
sermons of Bishop Lancelot Andrews, Jeremy Taylor, and 
other good Anglicans than was displayed by their brethren of 
the Bay Colony, nevertheless a remarkable number of the same 
sermons and books of devotion are common to both regions. 

Many of the preachers who stirred England in the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, and published their sermons 
to guide their countrymen, exerted an influence on the American 
colonists for a century or more. The most widely read of these 
preachers were perhaps Richard Greenham, William Perkins, 
Henry Scudder, John Preston, Nicholas Byfield, and Richard 
Sibbes, all men of Puritan leanings ; the works that made 
them influential, however, were not polemical fulminations but 
sane and sensible suggestions for leading a Christian life. And 
much of their advice was eminently practical. We in this un- 
religious age are likely to forget that religion in the seventeenth 
century was vitally related to man’s daily existence, that a 
pattern of life that ignored religion was unthinkable; even 
reprobates whose personal behavior belied this belief were not 
likely to deny the theory. Indeed, the notion that God pros- 
pered his servants and sent afflictions upon sinners was so 
universal that many a seventeenth century settler must have 
regarded the reading of The Practice of Piety or the sermons of 
a worthy preacher as a sort of insurance policy. 

Many seventeenth century citizens, particularly in New 
England, were likely to set themselves up as connoisseurs of 
sermons received from both the pulpit and the press. Hence, 


*7Inventory in William and Mary College Quarterly 8 (1899-1900). 18-19. 

*8 Excerpt from inventory “of what my mother Mary Morrisbeye Dyed possessed 
of,” signed by George Sales, of New York County, June 24, 1690, in William and 
Mary College Quarterly 3 (1894-95). 246. 
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even among laymen, there was a sort of semi-professional 
interest in works of divinity of a type read today only by the 
more scholarly among our clergymen. This desire to ponder 
the raw materials of sermon-making helps to account for the 
innumerable commentaries on the Scriptures which circulated 
in the colonies. Even Anglicans owned and read Calvin’s 
explanations of the Bible, one of the favorites being his observa- 
tions on the Book of Job. Incidentally, the struggling colonists 
were peculiarly fascinated with the contemplation of Job’s 
sufferings. A work which had a great vogue in this country in 
the last three decades of the seventeenth century was Joseph 
Caryl’s Commentary on the Book of Job, first published, 1651- 
66, in twelve quarto volumes, but brought within the compass 
of two great folios in the second edition. This was one of Judge 
Samuel Sewall’s favorite works, though the Judge usually 
turned to Calvin in an emergency. When, for instance, at the 
turn of the century, Josiah Willard was risking damnation by 
wearing a periwig, Judge Sewall prayed with him and recom- 
mended a course of reading in Calvin’s Institutions? Sewall’s 
Diary provides much useful information about the reading of 
divinity by laymen of New England in the later years of the 
seventeenth century. An unconscious indication of the effect 
of such pious reading is given in an entry January 2, 1686: on 
the day after he had finished David Pareus’ commentary on the 
Book of Revelations, the judge had a singular dream. Christ, 
it appears, had come to reside in Boston in the home of John 
Hull, Sewall’s father-in-law. And the worthy judge, like any 
good Bostonian, comments that he “ Admired the goodness 
and Wisdom of Christ in coming hither and spending some 
part of His short Life here.” °° 

Pious books, good for English readers, were also good for 
Indians, New Englanders believed. A passage in Mather’s 
Magnalia, commenting on John Eliot’s translations into Indian 
of the Bible, the Practice of Piety, and Richard Baxter’s Call 
to the Unconverted describes the effect of the last-named work 
upon a godly young chief who “lay dying of a tedious dis- 
temper, and would keep reading of Mr. Baxter’s Call to the 

2° Diary of Samuel Sewall in Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 


5th series, 6 (1879). 37. 
®° Diary, idem, 5th series, 5 (1878). 115. 
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Unconverted, with floods of tears in his eyes, while he had any 
strength to do it.” ** The works of Richard Baxter, we may 
note at this point, were not exclusively reserved to Puritans. 
In the second half of the seventeenth century, Baxter’s various 
works were common to the libraries of both New England 
and Virginia. 

From the poems of the New England clergy themselves came 
a quantity of pious works which they were eager to see in 
circulation. Cotton Mather, whose terrible diligence never let 
the printers rest, determined that his works should reach the 
far corners of the land. On June 11, 1863, he confided this 
resolution to his Diary: “There is an old Hawker, who will 
fill this Countrey with devout and useful Books, if I will 
direct him; I will therefore direct Him, and assist him, as far 
as I can, in doing this.” ** Thirty years later, despite Mather’s 
efforts, things were in a bad way. “I am informed,” he says 
in his Diary, “that the Minds and Manners of many People 
about the Countrey are much corrupted, by foolish Songs and 
Ballads, which the Hawkers and Pedlars carry into all parts of 
the Countrey. By way of Antidote, I would procure poetical 
Composures, to be published and scattered into all Corners of 
the Land.” ** Judge Samuel Sewall was another who believed 
that the public ought to receive the works of the clergy. With 
the zeal of a tract-scatterer he bought sermons and treatises 
of both American and English preachers and sent them to 
acquaintances far and wide. Even children were not spared. 
The secular book considered most proper for juvenile reading in 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century was James Jane- 
way’s A Token for Children, first published in 1671, to which 
Mather later added “ A Token for the Children of New Eng- 
land,” believing, as he says, that he could “ charm the Children 
unto the Fear of God, with the Exemples of some Children that 
were exemplary for it.” ** 

Of all the sermons read in the seventeenth century those of 
William Perkins, the great Elizabethan teacher and preacher, 


81 Cotton Mather, Magnalia (edition of 1855) I. 569. 

32 The Diary of Cotton Mather in Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 7th series, 7 (1911). 65. 

88 Diary, idem, 8 (1912). 242. Entry dated Sept. 27, 1713. 

®* Diary, idem, 7 (1911). 369. Entry dated Oct. 24, 1700. 
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of Christ’s College, Cambridge, were received with greatest 
favor by both nonconformists and churchmen. It was Perkins 
—followed later by Sibbes— according to Cotton Mather,® 
who aroused the religious impulse in John Cotton, later to be 
the revered patriarch of Boston. And the works of this same 
Perkins, the inspiration of Puritan preachers, were selected to 
be the basis of academic reading in Virginia by an anonymous 
stranger who presented to the Virginia Company in 1619 
“fower great books . . . whereof one booke was a treatise of 
St. Augustine of the Citty of God translated into English, and 
the other three great Volumes wer the works of Mr. Perkins 
newly corrected and amended, which books the Donor desyred 
they might be sent to the Colledge in Virginia, there to remayne 
in saftie to the use of the collegiates.” *° Although Fate post- 
poned the time when “ collegiates ” would be gathered together 
in Virginia, Mr. Perkins’ works were brought over to influence 
many households, both humble and aristocratic. 

The main reason for the interest in sermon reading, let me 
repeat, was not theological but devotional and practical: men 
looked to these divines for wisdom and guidance in both spiri- 
tual and temporal affairs, for help in establishing and following 
a pattern of life fulfilling their ideas of dignity and honor. 
When readers turned to their favorite sermon writers, they 
found exhortations and admonitions mingled with common- 
sense advice on everyday problems. Perkins’ writings furnish 
many examples, but time will permit only one illustration, a 
sermon-essay entitled, A Treatise Of The Vocations, Or, Call- 
ings of men, with the sorts and kindes of them, and the right 
use thereof, which first appeared in the 1603 edition of Perkins’ 
collected works.*" This little treatise epitomizes the gospel of 
work which became the cornerstone of American economic 
progress. Long before Poor Richard, Perkins emphasized the 
prudential qualities of diligence and thrift; he demonstrated 
that the proper way to live acceptably before God was to ful- 
fill one’s wordly duties; and he clearly pointed out that idle- 
ness is sin, efficiency a duty, and persistence in one’s daily 


®5 Cotton Mather, Magnalia (edition of 1855) I. 255. 

°° William Armitage Beardslee, “The First Attempt to Found an American 
College,” Magazine of American History 29 (1893). 367-70. 

°7L. B. Wright, op. cit., pp. 170-85. 
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vocation a heavenly virtue, elements in our creed of success 
that one could see glorified only yesterday in the American 
Magazine. Xf heaven was the destination of the seventeenth 
century citizen, this world was an important way-station in 
which he could not spend his time in idle whittling. Preachers 
like Perkins constantly reminded their readers of a mundane 
as well as a spiritual duty. 

A good deal of solemn nonsense about the taste of the 
American colonists for religious literature has been written by 
facile critics who have never read more than the titles of the 
books in colonial libraries. It is sometimes implied that the 
colonists were devoid of literary taste or aesthetic judgment 
because they seem to have preferred piety instead of plays, 
poetry, and romances. If such critics would read the books 
owned by 9ur ancestors they would discover that many 
despised sermons and treatises were written in sinewy, straight- 
forward prose and are full of ideas and good sense. Such books 
were not the handiwork of the half-literate fanatics, as we are 
sometimes led to believe, but of shrewd and intelligent univer- 
sity men, whose piety did not keep them from being social 
thinkers. From them our ancestors learned to follow closely 
reasoned and logical argument, to discipline their minds to 
analytical exposition, to appraise questions raised by their 
authors. It is not unreasonable to assume that such reading 
provided as much intellectual nourishment as our forbears would 
have derived, let us say, from meditating upon the devious 
plots of contemporary romances and plays. If no pretty 
poetry, clever drama, and urbane essays graced American 
literature in the seventeenth century, it is not a sign that our 
ancestor’s minds were stultified with theological reading. We 
should remember that they were busy establishing a mode of 
existence and setting patterns that America was to follow in 
succeeding generations. 

Not all colonial readers confined their interests to solemn 
treatises, but one should always remember that the prevailing 
seventeenth century attitude toward literature was so distinctly 
purposeful that many of our ancestors made themselves believe 
that they could gain instruction even when reading romances. 
This is important when we come to judge of the quality of belles- 
lettres in early American libraries. In the seventeenth century 
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few readers admitted even to themselves that they read merely 
for idle diversion. Idleness was sin, and books—if they were 
good books—did not encourage this vice. Even at the end of 
the century when settled prosperity had relaxed the more rigid 
life of the earlier period for many Americans, the proportion of 
trivial books that one finds recorded in inventories and. book- 
sellers’ lists is small. This statement is true of Virginia as 
well as New England. Though in the later years of the century, 
especially in Virginia, there is evidence of an increasing interest 
in polite literature written by modern or contemporary authors, 
relatively few trifling or flippant works were sufficiently prized 
to get themselves preserved in the records. Some ballads and 
sorry pamphlets, it is true, were imported. It was verily a 
proof of witchcraft, Cotton Mather thought, that a Boston 
child in 16: went into convulsions at the sight of a catechism 
but read g. oly from jestbooks and made “ cunning descants 
upon them. ** But jestbooks, ballads, and idle tales were not 
characteristic of any colonial libraries that we know about. If 
numerous copies of the History of Dr. Faustus were imported 
by Boston booksellers in the 1680’s and 90’s, the reason must 
be found in the abnormal concern over magic and witchcraft in 
those years, not in a sudden shift to light reading. When 
colonials bought books, they wanted something substantial, 
something worthy and respectable, something to do them good. 

Professor Kittredge *° and Professor Morison *° have called 
attention to the wide reading, particularly in the English poets, 
revealed by the commonplace books of three Harvard youths: 
John Leverett, later president of Harvard College; Elnathan 
Chauncy, son of a Harvard president; and Seaborn Cotton, 
later a minister. If some of the passages written down by these 
boys show a normal interest in the theme of love and fair ladies, 
others indicate the age-old tendency to cull flowers of wisdom 
for future use. Though some of their solemn contemporaries 
doubtless looked askance at familiarity with Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis, or the worldly poetry of Herrick and 


88 Cotton Mather, Magnalia (edition of 1653) II. 462. 

°° George Lyman Kittredge, “ A Harvard Salutatory Oration of 1662,” Publica- 
tions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Transactions, 1930-33, 28 (1935). 
1-24, 

*° Morison, The Puritan Pronaos, pp. 46-53. 
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Cleveland, few would have questioned the virtue of reading 
Spenser, whose works, especially The Shepheardes Calender, 
provided Elnathan Chauncy with twenty pages of excerpts. 
And definitely improving was an acquaintance with The Mirror 
for Magistrates, Warner’s Albion’s England, Fairfax’s version of 
Jerusalem Delivered, Barclay’s romance Argenis (which even 
Michael Wigglesworth did not eschew), and other modern 
writers. These commonplace books, which have already been 
adequately described by others, suggest that Elizabethan and 
early seventeenth century poets and prose writers exerted a 
strong influence upon some seventeenth century Americans. 
The boys who kept these note-books, it is true, were university 
students and therefore presumably fortunate above others in 
their opportunities for reading, but there is ample evidence of 
an interest in these authors in non-academic circle:. Men still 
believed that the function of the poet was to teach and to 
delight and they did not completely omit recent English 
authors in their search for delightful instruction. 

Probably the most widely read English poet in America in 
the seventeenth century was George Herbert, though he shared 
honors with Francis Quarles and other serious poets of the 
period. An evidence of their influence has been recently pointed 
out by Professor Leon Howard in his admirable introduction 
to Philip Pain’s Daily Meditations.** Puritans especially ap- 
proved of Herbert’s prophetic lines from The Temple: 


Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand. ** 


Michael Drayton, in epistolary verses written to his friend 
George Sandys, then in Virginia, refers to the possibility of the 
flight of poetry also to America. But Sandys’ translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses was the only really literary evidence of 
this flight for years to come. 

One might suppose that John Milton would have appealed 
to the serious and purposeful colonists, but we should remember 
that the growth of Milton’s reputation as a poet began late in 


‘1Teon Howard (ed.) Daily Meditations by Philip Pain, 1668 (San Marino, 
California: Huntington Library Publication, 1936). 

42See Abram E. Cutler, “ Poetical Prognostics,” New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register 27 (1873). 347-51. 
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the seventeenth century. His controversial and prose works 
naturally reached the colonies before his poetry. Records, 
however, of six or eight copies of Paradise Lost in the colonies 
before 1700 have been preserved.** But Milton’s great reputa- 
tion in America was an eighteenth century development. 

The reading of fiction in early America was not entirely un- 
known, but our ancestors were too busy with the sharpening 
of their wits, with mundane affairs, or with a serious concern 
for their souls to have time for much “ escape ” into the world 
of romance. A few bold spirits, both male and female, bought 
old-fashioned romance of the kind Anthony Munday had trans- 
lated, or the newer and more sugary stories of Scudéry or 
La Calprenede; booksellers imported a supply of Deloney’s 
narratives for Boston shopkeepers; an occasional library had a 
copy of Don Quixote; but the stories that were best received 
were those written in an exalted vein. The reputation of 
Quarles as a divine poet took the curse off his verse romance, 
Argalus and Parthenia, sufficiently to make it fairly popular. 
Sidney’s great name persisted and the Arcadia was not wholly 
unknown even in frontier settlements of New England. John 
Allyn of Hartford, writing to Fitz-John Wintrop in 1673, 
alludes playfully to incidents in the Arcadia.** An imitation of 
the Arcadia by a niece of Sidney’s, Lady Mary Wroth’s novel 
entitled The Countess of Montgomery’s Urania, enjoyed a con- 
siderable vogue in Virginia and New England. Such stories 
were capable of a moral interpretation, and they were full of 
good instruction in the manners and conduct of gentlemen. 
Our ancestors may have enjoyed them as romance, but we can 
be sure that those who owned copies considered them improv- 
ing. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, published in Boston in 1681, 
was undoubtedly regarded as a moral treatise and not as a 
novel. 

No one who has read the evidence aright will say that seven- 
teenth century America was without literary culture; nor can 
anyone who really understands the books gathered by the 
colonists assert, as some have done, that the Puritans of New 


“8Teon Howard, “Early American Copies of Milton,” Huntington Library 
Bulletin, No. 7 (1935). 169-79. 
“* Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 6th series, 3 (1889). 435. 
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England confined their literary interest to theology.** The 
traditional literary heritage of England was transmitted to the 
New World, and if didactic interpretation, which had always 
been strong, acquired still greater emphasis, it resulted from 
the serious purposefulness of the colonists, whether in New 
England or Virginia. They regarded their reading as one 
means of attaining the kind of life that they desired. As the 
patterns of life in New England and the Southern colonies 
became differentiated, variations in their literary taste devel- 
oped, but that is another story. A significant fact is that in 
the seventeenth century, colonists of varied sectarian beliefs 
drew inspiration and instruction from so many of the same 
literary sources. Writers of the early Renaissance, of Eliza- 
bethan and early seventeenth century England, continued to 
influence Englishmen in America. If this literary tradition 
produced no urbane school of letters in the wilderness, it pro- 
vided nourishment for a developing intellectual life that came 
to maturity in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. To 
give a correct interpretation of this later development we need 
an understanding of the intellectual background of the seven- 
teenth century colonists. 


The Huntington Library 


**See the protest of C. A. Herrick, “The Early New-Englanders: 
They Read?” The Library, 3rd series, 9 (1918). 1-17. 
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ANCRENE WISSE vs. ANCREN RIWLE 
By Francis P. Macoun, Jr. 


Eighty-four years ago James Morton edited for the first time 
a work that has well been described as “ one of the most pleas- 
ant of mediaeval books, and one of the principal ornaments of 
the literature to which it belongs,” * and for it he invented the 
title Ancren Riwle.? This title has with certain exceptions 
clung to the work in question ever since. It is the purpose of 
the present note to urge that the designation Ancren Riwle be 
altogether dropped and that Ancrene Wisse be used in its 
place, a usage that has already gathered some little weight of 
authority to itself. 

The work in questions refers to itself on several occasions 
as “this rule” “ peos riwle”” (Morton, p. 2, 1. 13, p. 344, 1. 9, 
and p. 430, 1..25) , and Morton was no doubt influenced ° in his 
invention by the phrase occurring on Morton, p. 4, 1.14: “Nu 
aski se hwat riwle se ancren schullen holden?” It has also 
been suggested that he was influenced by the Latin title 
“ Regule inclusarum,” * added in the seventeenth century to 
Ms. Cotton Nero A XIV which Morton adopted as his text. Be 
that as it may. But be it also noted that Ancrene® and not 
Ancren would be the expected form of the gen. pl. of ancre 
“‘inclusa.” In respect to his title Morton is most emphatic: 
“this is the original and proper title of the work.” °® Yet it is 
not perhaps fully realized, despite a comment of G. C. Macau- 
lay,’ that the text in Ms. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
No. 402, is the only English text of this work to have a title of 


1R. W. Chambers in RES, I (1925). 5. 

? The Ancren Riwle, etc. (Camden Soc. publ., No. 57, London, 1853.) 

* A view apparently shared by the editors of NED, s. v. “ anchor” sb.?, 2. 

“Miss H. E. Allen, PMLA, 44 (1929), 637, note 6. 

5So Otto Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language (4th ed., 
New York, 1923), p. 92 and Index s. v. I am much obliged to Prof. H. H. Glunz 
of Frankfurt a M. for calling my attention to Jespersen’s correction of Morton’s 
invention; in his Literardsthetik des europdischen Mittelalters (H. Péppinghaus: 
Bochum-Langendreer, 1937) Glunz follows Jespersen in his index (p. 595), follows 
tradition in his text (p. 260). 

° Ed. cit., Preface, p. v, note a. 

™ Modern Lang. Rev., 9 (1914), 145, note 2. 
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any sort and that there it is Ancrene Wisse “ the way or mode 
of the life of recluses.” * All positive evidence favors this title, 
not merely because it is the only contemporary title, but be- 
cause the Ms. in which it occurs is among the oldest and, more 
important, offers the most correct text.’ This title was adopted 
by Joseph Hall in his Selections from Early Middle English 
(Oxford, 1920) , though in a curiously straddling way: in Part 
1 he uses Ancrene Wisse as the title (also running head) of his 
selection from the Corpus text though retaining Ancren Riwle 
for the Caius Ms. In Part 2 (Notes) Ancrene Wisse is used as 
a general running-head for the notes on both texts (pp. 
355 ff.) ; on p. 373 (bottom) he speaks of “ The ‘Ancren Riwle, 
as it was called by Morton, the Ancrene Wisse (the Anchor- 
esses’ Guide) *° as its title is in Ms. A; ” and through the body 
of the notes he refers regularly to the work as Ancren Riwle or 
AR. Here, in a fashion that might be quite confusing to many 
readers, Hall is compromising between “ tradition ” and manu- 
script-authority. Most recently and quite wholeheartedly, 
however, J. R. R. Tolkien used Ancrene Wisse in his article 
“Ancrene Wisse and Hali Meidhad” in Essays and Studies 
by Members of the English Association, 14 (1929), 104 ff. 
One of the most notable contributors to the scholarship of 
Ancrene Wisse, Miss H. E. Allen, still remains faithful to Mor- 
ton’s invention, but in 1929 at any rate (loc. cit., swpra) she 
seemed to display misgivings and sought to show that the use 
of the word “ riwle ” noted above and the seventeenth-century 
Latin Regul inclusarum “ may suggest that such a title was 
original with the author.” 

In the light of our evidence, however, Ancrene Wisse is the 
only half-way certain title for the literary monument that has 
long passed under the title Ancren Riwle, a title dubious lin- 
guistically and non-existent in any known medieval manuscript. 


Harvard University 

® Wisse, var. of wise, OE wise, f. “ Art u. Weise, way, manner, mode, etc.” See 
NED, s. v. “ wise ” sb.,' 1, where this Ms. title is not cited. Morton knew the Corpus 
manuscript and the title (op. cit., p. vi, 1 ‘Ancren Wisse’) but probably failed 
to recognize the significance of the Ms. and especially its significance in the present 
connection. See also note 10, below. 

® Macaulay, art. cit., p. 147 (“B”). 

10* Guide,’ as though a derivative of wise, vb. < OE wisian. I know of no 
such substantive in OE or ME; see note 8, above. 
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REJECTED Q2 READINGS IN THE NEW 
SHAKESPEARE HAMLET * 


By Tuomas Py es 


That notorious Q2 compositor was not nearly so blameworthy 
as Mr. Dover Wilson at times leads us to believe. Obviously he 
did not know the usual print-shop spellings; but we may come 
the nearer to Shakespeare by virtue of this very incompetence, 
for many of the Q2 spellings which are strange to Mr. Wilson, 
and which he interprets according to the methods of the bib- 
liographical school, throw light on what must have been Shakes- 
peare’s own usage. And if the miserable wretch of a compositor 
has set them up as he saw them, he has done us a genuine 
service, Much may be explained by recourse to Elizabethan 
script and print-shop procedure, of course; the weakness of the 
bibliographical school, as exemplified by Mr. Wilson, would 
seem to be in always seeking for a bibliographical explanation, 
usually most ingenious, whereas the true explanation is often 
lexicographical and linguistic. 

Once the fact is recognised, for instance, that Shakespeare 
may very well have written “ horrowes ” (1.1.44) without ever 
having in mind any word other than Present English “ har- 
rows,” that the spelling represents a confusion common in 
Shakespeare’s day to be discussed later,’ and that the com- 
positor probably set up precisely what he saw in his manuscript 
instead of, as Mr. Wilson supposes, mistaking an a for an o, the 
difficulties of “cost” (1. 1.73) and “ sallied ” (1. 2. 129) are 
on the way to disappearing: no bibliographical explanation, 
however ingenious, is necessary. The sixteenth and seven- 
teenth-century confusion of 0/a, which caused Queen Elizabeth, 
among others, to write “ stap ” for “ stop,” is responsible; and 
we need not argue whether Shakespeare meant “ horrowes ” or 
“ harrows,” for it is perfectly clear that he never intended any- 
thing but “ harrowes.” 

My primary purpose in this paper is to study those Q2 
readings which Mr. Wilson has rejected.* Many of them make 


* Hamlet, ed. J. Dover Wilson (Cambridge, 1934). Designated hereafter as Ham. 
*See Table A, 1. 1. 44 (n.) and Table D, 1. 2. 129. 


* Exigencies of space prevent any consideration here of the difficult problem of 
omission. 
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excellent sense, and have, indeed, been adopted by other 
editors; many are interesting old variant spellings and archaic 
forms (an outstanding difference between Q2 and F1 is the 
modernisation and normalisation of forms and spellings in F1) ; 
and some, fewer than one would suspect, are hopeless. Mr. 
Wilson has swelled the number of his adoptions from Q2 by 
including in his list of variants‘ contractions, spellings, and 
grammatical forms which are of no significance so far as 
meaning is concerned. On the other hand, he has rejected a 
great many Q2 readings for reasons largely subjective, as can 
be seen from my Table C. 

Many of the interesting old forms of words in which Q2 
abounds are, I feel, well worth preserving in a scholarly edition 
of the play. In this respect Mr. Wilson has been inconsistent, 
not to say perverse. He has, for example, retained “ artere,” 
“heraldy,” and “ cess,” but not “ stockin’s,” “ de’il,” “ winch,” 
and “coted” (i.e., “ quoted”). It is difficult, of course, to 
know where to draw the line; taste has much to do with the 
matter, I suspect. Most of the forms I have recorded in Table 
B are interesting for their flavour no less than “ artere,” “ her- 
aldy,” and “cess.” In general, I should say, an editor may 
properly modernise when spelling does not indicate difference 
in pronunciation; he is hardly justified in doing as Mr. Wilson 
has done,—taking “ cess ” but not “ winch,” “ artere ” but not 
“ murthered.” 

Two general conclusions that the examination of Mr. Wilson’s 
procedure in dealing with the text of Hamlet has brought me 
to are: (1) the bibliographical method is an excellent one to 
explain spellings and misreadings (though Mr. Wilson often 
arrives at faulty conclusions therefrom, even when his explana- 
tions are sound), but the bibliographical critic, once he has 
decided which text is to be preferred, should avoid emending 
wherever possible, and follow his chosen text wherever any 
meaning, even though inferior, can be worked into it, aesthetic 
predilections as a rule not entering into the matter; (2) the 
Q2 text of Hamlet is much less corrupt than Mr. Wilson thinks 
it is, and, if it be read in vacuo, without F1 as a supplement, 


4J. Dover Wilson, The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet (Cambridge, 1934), 
pp. 370-426. These two volumes on the manuscript will be designated hereafter as 
MSH. 
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often yields very good sense in passages which have puzzled 
editors interested primarily in collation. 

In the tables which follow, line-references to Hamlet are 
always to the Wilson edition; for other plays, the numbering 
of the Globe has been used. 


TABLE A 


Q2 Spetiincs, MisreEapINGs, AND Misprints Wuicn Do Nor 
InpicatE DistTIncTIVE PRONUNCIATIONS, AND WHICH ARE 
Property NORMALISED, MopDERNISED, OR CORRECTED 


(Total: 147, of which 78 are obvious errors and 69 are variant, 
phonetic, or analogical spellings.) 


(The first form given is that of Q2; the second, the normalised, 
modernised, or corrected form printed by Mr. Wilson. Obvious 
errors are marked with asterisks.) 


1. Whose/Who’s 73. cost/cast ® 
16. *Souldiers/soldier 94. *desseigne/designed 
44. horrowes/harrows ° 107. Romadge/romage 
63. sleaded/sledded 112. moth/mote? 
63. pollax/Polacks 115. *tennatlesse/tenantless 


5 Mr. Wilson regards the Q2 form as a misprint (MSH, p. 159). It seems to me 
practically certain that it is simply a variant of “harrows.” We know that 
spellings with o often occur in the 16th and 17th centuries where we should expect 
an a, though more frequently it is the other way round, reflecting the unrounding 
of o. I should therefore conclude that Shakespeare probably wrote “ horrowes,” and 
the compositor set up precisely what he saw. See also below, 1. 1. 73 (cost/cast); 
3.2.10 (totters/tatters) ; 3. 4. 186 (rouell/rauell); Table F, 1. 2. 24 (bonds/bands); 
Table F, 2. 2. 200 (lacke/locke). For a fuller discussion of these spellings, see Table 
D, 1. 2. 129 (sallied/solid) . 

° Admitting that here is a serious situation, both quartos having the same reading, 
Mr. Wilson accepts Fl. “Cost,” he says, though it makes good sense, is “ yet 
apparently of inferior authority ” to its parallel in the Folio (MSH, p. 152). He 
therefore regards “cost” as a misprint for “cast” (MSH, p. 159), believing 
that the compositor used Ql when puzzled by Shakespeare’s handwriting (MSH, 
pp. 160-1). In much the same way he accounts for the “ horrowes” of 1. 1. 44. 
This explanation is very ingenious, and I daresay sound enough bibliographically, 
but I should prefer the easier and more obvious one, that “cost” is no misprint, 
nor does it mean “expence,” but a variant spelling for “cast.” See above, 
1.1. 44 (n). 

7“ Moth ” was pronounced exactly like “ mote.” Cf. name of character in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost. 
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1.2. 70. *somnet/summit 
58. *Polo. Hath/Polonius. He  83- Nemeon/Nemean 
hath 87. *imagion/imagination 
77. *coold/good 
82. chapes/shapes 1.5. 
83. *deuote/denote 1. Whether/Whither 
105. course/corse 55. Angle/angel 
132. *seale/self 55. *but /lust 
133. wary/weary ® 56. *sort /sate 
143, *should/would 77. *vnanueld/unaneled 
174. Elsonoure/Elsinore 79. Withall/With all 
209. Whereas/Where, as 116. *and /bird 
242, *to nigh/to-night 177. and/an 10 
252. a leauen/eleven 
957. *fonde/foul 183. Withall/With all 
Ba 2.1. 
3 *conuay, in/convoy is 3. meruiles/marvellous 
4. heere/hear 46. addistion/addition 
17. wayed/weighed 56. or took/o’ertook 
29. way/weigh 
51. reakes/recks 2.2. 
* 
129. *imploratotors/implora- 126. “about/above 


143. *her/his 

148. *wath/watch 

212. *sanctity/sanity 
227. *extent/excellent 


tors ® 
131. *beguide/beguile 


1.4. 320. Lenton/Lenten 
1. shroudly/shrewdly 329. *black/blank 
17. reueale/revel 376. *let/lest 


® The printer has not omitted a letter, as Mr. Wilson thinks (MSH, p. 118). The 
Q2 form of the word is certainly only a matter of spelling. “ Weary” was pro- 
nounced [we:r]; “wary,” [we:m]. It is not difficult to see how the two words 
may have become confused because of similarity of pronunciation. Although the 
matter is of no great importance, Mr. Wilson might have followed Q2 here and 
printed “ w’ary ”; it is almost as significant as the “a”’s which he prints for 
“he” s. 

Obvious dittography. 

” NED gives the subordinating conjunction an as weakened from and. As a 
matter of fact, an is found only once in the sense of “if” in the First Folio of 
Shakespeare; “ but modern editors substitute it for the full and usual in Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries.” Though actually the same word as the codrdinating con- 
junction, it has been treated as a separate word by modern editors. See also below, 
5. 1. 88 and 5. 2. 177. 

See also Table B, 2. 2. 227. 
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376. 3. 3. 
405. Sceneca/Seneca 18. *somnet/summit 
430. by lady/by’r lady 75. *reuendge/revenged 
434, *Fankners/falconers ** 89. a sleepe/asleep 
454. Pirhus/Pyrrhus 
454. ircanian/Hyrcanian 
499. *follies/fellies 
510. Bison/bisson 20. *the most/the inmost '* 
510. *rehume/rheum 22. how/ho 
550. tell/till 4 59. *heaue, a/heaven 
555. fixion/fiction 97. *kyth/tithe 
564. *that/the cue 160. *Assune/Assume 
165. *to refraine night/refrain 
to-night 
3.1. 169. *either the deuill/either 
28. two/too 2 ... the devil 
75. quietas/quietus 186. rouell/ravel 7° 
118. *euocutat/inoculate 190. paddack/paddock 
148. *list/lisp 
160. *what/that 4.3. 
191. *vnmatcht/unwatched 6. wayed/weighed 
28. *King.King./King 
3.2. 
* ’ 33. *thrre/there 
67. *will nere begin/were ne’er 
50. howe/ho begun 
127. deule/devil 1” 
131. ber Lady/by’r lady 4.5. 
168. *Lord/love 40. good/God 
- 198. *ioy/joys 71. God/good 
361. *the vmber/thumbs 78 157. Tell/Till 
392. *breakes/breathes - 164. bare-faste/barefaced 
399. *dagger/daggers 214. right/rite 


72'The Q2 spelling is fairly accurately phonetic. “My” [mai] when unstressed 
was reduced to [mi]; in Present English it is frequently [mo]. Mr. Wilson has a less 
obvious and much more ingenious explanation, namely, that the “let me” of Q2 
is a repetition of the “let me” in the preceding line (MSH, p. 119). See also below, 
4. 7. 87 and 5. 2. 5. 

18 See also Table B, 2. 2. 434. 

**In an unstressed position, “tell” was and is a perfectly good phonetic spelling 
for “till” [tl]. See also below, 5. 1. 293. Cf. below 5. 2. 220. 

15 See also Table C, 3. 1. 28. 16 See above, 1. 1. 44 (n.). 

*7 The Q2 spelling probably stands for the dissyllabic form, whereas the “ deale ” 
of 2. 2. 603 (Table B) probably stands for the variant monosyllable. Likewise, the 
“eale” of 1. 4. 36 (Table B) probably stands for the monosyllabic variant of “ evil.” 

18 See also Table E, 3. 2. 361. 2° See above, 1. 1. 44 (n.). 

1° See also Table B, 3. 4. 20. *1 See above, 2. 2. 550. 
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4. 6. 167-8. 23./three-and-twenty 
30. *So/He 192. a/o’ 
293. Tell/Till 
4.7. 
14. *concliue/conjunctive 5.2. 
20. Worke/ wood 5. my thought/methought 
22. *loued/loud 36. * 
a . *yemans/yeoman’s 
22. *Arm’d/a wind 43. *as sir/as’es 
61. *As the King/As checking —_ 59. *Subscribe/Subscribed 
87. me thought/my thought 499 * sully /sultry 
121. thirfts/ spend- 112. *gentlemen/gentleman ** 
de 151. againgst/against 
124, “ndeede/in dee 162. *it be might/it might be 
|/either 137. pace/pass 177. and/an 8 
«148. bie ld 192. *histy/yeasty 
170. “cull-cold/co 207. loose/lose 
5.1 213.*gamgiuing/gain-giving 
220. well/will 2° 
13. *or all/argal 230. heare/here 
60. *soope/stoup 247. president/precedent *° 
70. *dintier/daintier 257. *Ostricke/Osric 
87. *massene/mazzard 270. *Vnice/union 
88. and/an *4 314. *my/thy 
— 117. *or/O 323. Heare/Here 
TABLE B 
Resectep Q2 SpeELLINGS AND Forms Nort Invotvinc MEANING 
Wuicu Inpicate GRAMMATICAL VARIANTS, 
AND CoLLoqui1AL Forms, SoME oF WHICH ARE WortH PRE- 
| SERVING IN A SCHOLARLY Text Basep on Q2 (Total: 66). 
(The first form given is that of Q2; the second, of F1; the third, 
when given, of Ql. The normalised, modernised, or otherwise 
se changed form printed by Mr. Wilson is given in parentheses.) 
as a less 
rns "2 See above, 2. 2. 376 and below, 5. 2. 5. 
below, See also Table B, 4. 7. 121. 
24 See above, 1. 5. 177 (n.) and below, 5. 2. 177. 
; *5 See above, 2. 2. 550 (n.). Cf. below, 5. 2. 220. 
> spelling 2° With “me” and “my” pronounced alike in unstressed positions, one would 
expect them sometimes to be used interchangeably, through a natural confusion. 
id be Cf. above, 2. 2. 376 and 4. 7. 87. 
deale "7 See also Table E, 5. 2. 112. 
ear °8 See above, 1. 5. 177 (n.) and 5. 1. 88. 


2° Cf. tell/till, above, 2. 2. 550 (n.) and 5. 1. 293. 
3° Because of practical identity of pronunciation, “ president ” was often written 
for “ precedent ” from 15th-19th centuries (NED). 
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1.2. 


58. Polo. Hath/Pol. He hath (Polonius. He hath) 

Although expressing his belief that the Q2 reading is a misreading 
of “ Pol. a hath,” Mr. Wilson prints “He hath,” contrary to his 
usual custom, which he seems to pride himself upon, of accepting 
the colloquial forms of Q2. 


114. retrogard/retrograde (retrograde) 

Mr. Wilson regards the Q2 spelling as a misprint (MSH, p. 94). 
I should prefer to regard it as a metathetic form, indicating Shake- 
speare’s pronunciation of the word. According to the NED, 
“rethrogard(e) ” was a 16th-century spelling of “retrograde.” 
Since Mr. Wilson prints “heraldy” and “cess,” it seems not 
unreasonable to expect him to print “ retrogard” here. Cf. below, 


177. studient/Student/studient (student) 


The NED has many examples of the Q2 variant, extending from 
1398 to 1770, one being from Twelfth Night, 4.2.9. Were it not for 
Mr. Wilson’s inconsistency in regard to metre, we might assume 
that “studient ” has been rejected here because it makes a hyper- 
metrical line—though actually it need not, since the word was 
probably usually dissyllabic ([studjent] or possibly [stud3ent]). 
See below, 1. 5. 64 for a discussion of Mr. Wilson’s practice in 
regard to metre. 


238. hundreth/hundred (hundred) 
Cf. below, 1. 3. 125; 1. 4. 77; 2. 2. 587. 


1. inbarckt/imbark’t/inbarkt sin (embarked) 
“Tnbark ” is an obsolete form of “ embark” (NED). 
77. dulleth/duls (dulls) 
115. springs/springes/Springes (springes) 
125. tider/tether (tether) 


Cf. above, 1. 2. 238; below, 1. 4. 77; 2. 2. 587. 


1.4. 
36. eale/ (omitted) (evil) 


Since “eale” is a variant monosyllabic form of “ evil,” why not 
print “e’il”? “Eale” need not be regarded as a misreading of 
“eule,” a spelling which indicates a dissyllabic pronunciation, as 
Mr. Wilson accounts for it (MSH, p. 322). There is no doubting 
the existence of the monosyllabic variant, which, incidentally, is 
called for by the metre. See also below, 1. 5. 64. 
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71. bettles/beetles/beckles (beetles) 
Probably, as Mr. Wilson grudgingly admits, the Q2 form is a 

variant rather than a misprint (MSH, p. 95). But he does not 

print it. 

77. fadoms/ (omitted) (fathoms) 
Cf. above, 1. 2. 238; 1. 3. 125; below, 2. 2. 587. 


1. 5. 

64. leaprous/leaperous/leaprous (leperous) 

Both quartos agree in having the syncopated form, but Mr. Wil- 
son prints the full form of the word instead of “leprous,” as one 
would expect of an editor convinced of the superiority of Q2. 

Metrical reasons might be urged for the full form here (though 
he does not urge them) ; “ne’er” in 1. 5. 123 (here both quartos 
have the full form) ; “ O’ermaster’t ” in 1. 5. 140 (Q2 has a spelling 
which indicates the full forrs, and Q1 has “ Oremaister it”) ; “he 
is” in 2. 2. 97; “ devil” in 2. 2. 603 (but note that on the word’s 
reappearance in the second half of the line the full form is again 
printed, though the monosyllable is here called for by the metre) ; 
“the inmost ” in 3. 4. 20; and “diddest ” in 4. 7. 56. However, Mr. 
Wilson prints “evil” in 1. 4. 36, where the metre calls for the 
monosyllable of Q2 (the passage does not even occur in F1), so 
that, were it not for his bibliographical interpretation of the “ eale ” 
of Q2 (see above, 1. 4. 36), we might consider that he has here 
emended the text ; “ devil” in 2. 2. 603 (second half of line), where 
the metre calls for the monosyllabic form ; “ twentieth ” in 3. 4. 97, 
where the syncopated dissyllabic form is called for by the metre; 
“ desperate ” in 4. 7. 26, where the dissyllabic form is likewise indi- 
cated; and likewise “ medicine ” in 5. 2. 312. Apparently Mr. Wil- 
son has no aversion to the phonetic principle of syncopation, for 
we have already seen him print syncopated forms in 1. 5. 123 
(“ne’er”) and 1. 5. 140 (“O’ermaster’t”’) ; he does the same in 
the following forms, to be found in Table F: “ sulph’rous” (1. 5. 
3); “posy” (3. 2. 150); “utt’rance” (3. 2. 365), which, inci- 
dentally, occurs in a prose passage ; “ desp’rate” (5. 1. 214), but cf. 
4. 7. 26, where he prints “ desperate,” though the metre requires the 
syncopated form of Q2; and “ordnance” (5. 2. 268). Finally, 
there would seem to be no good reason for printing full forms in 
prose passages when Q2 has syncopation; but all the following, 
syncopated in Q2 and appearing in prose, are printed in their full 
forms by Mr. Wilson: “ excellent ” (2. 2. 227); “falconers” (2. 2. 
434); “nunnery” (3. 1. 121); “nunnery” (3. 1. 140); and 
“ Barbary ” (5. 2. 162). 


123. neuer/nere/neuer (ne’er) 


Although both quartos agree in having the full form, Mr. Wilson 
prefers the F1 reading, arguing that the full form is an expansion 
by the Q2 compositor (MSH, p. 233). See also above, 1. 5. 64. 
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140. Oremastret/O’ermaster’t/Oremaister it (O’ermaster’t) 


Both quartos have the full form of “ it,” but Mr. Wilson follows 
the Folio. See above, 1. 5. 64. 


2.1. 
76. stockins/stockings (stockings) 

Though rejecting “ stockin’s,” Mr. Wilson adopts Q2 “ close ” for 
“clothes” (Table F, 4. 5. 50). Why must Ophelia at this point 
talk like a schoolmarm? Practically every one must have said 
“ stockin’s ” as well as “ clo’es,” even as to-day do those “ natural ” 
speakers whose social position is unassailable and those who have 
none to lose. 


109. coted/quoted (quoted) 


“ Coted ” is a frequent phonetic spelling of “ quoted ”; the word 
is frequently so pronounced to-day in illiterate speech. Cooper 
(Grammatica Anglicana, 1685) has “ coat-quote”” among a group 
of words which “have the same pronunciation but a different 
sense.” Here, however, the editor has missed a double chance of 
following his chosen text, for “coted” in the sense of “ out- 
stripped ” makes sense. See also Table C, 2. 1. 109. 


2.2. 
1. Rosencraus/Rosincrance (Rosencrantz) 

Though Mr. Wilson uses the Q2 forms “ Valtemand ” and “ Bar- 
nardo,” he rejects the perfectly good name “ Rosencraus ” which 
occurs throughout Q2. 


20. is/are (are) 
Such lack of agreement as “ Two men there is not living” would 
not have shocked many Elizabethans. See also below, 4. 5. 97. 


54. Gertrard/Queene °* (Gertrude) 
The Queen’s name appears as “ Gertrard” throughout Q2. Cf. 

above, 2. 2. 1. 

97. hee’s/he is (he is) 
Cf. above, 1. 5. 64. 

146. Repell’d/repulsed (repelléd) 

219. I will not more/I will more (I will more) 


A variant “of which F1 offers the more attractive reading ” 
(MSH, p. 279). In a period when double negatives, double com- 
paratives, and double superlatives were not frowned upon, the 
error in schoolmaster’s logic caused by the Q2 “not” is hardly 
serious. The meaning is perfectly apparent with the “ not,” which, 
for all practical purposes, does not affect it at all. Hearers seldom 
stop to analyse such sentences. 
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927. extent/excellent (excellent) 


“ Extent ” is obviously a misprint for the syncopated “ exlent ” 
(Table A, 2. 2.227). But Mr. Wilson does not print the syncopated 
form (“exc’llent ”) as one would expect. The passage is in prose, 
so that metrical considerations could have no weight here. Cf. 
above, 1. 5. 64. 


434, Fankners/Faulconers (falconers) 


The Q2 reading plainly stands for the syncopated “ faukners ” 
(Table A, 2. 2. 434), which should, it seems to me, be rendered 
“fale’ners.” The passage is in prose. Cf. above, 1. 5. 64. 


483. reuerent/Reuerend (reverend) 


“Reverent ” has been a variant of “reverend” since ca. 1380, 
being particularly common during the 16th and 17th centuries 
(NED). 


518. husband limmes/Husbands limbes (husband’s limbs) 


The Q2 form may well be an uninflected possessive singular, not 
common this late, but by no means unprecedented. See Eilert 
Ekwall, Historische neuenglischen Laut- und Formenlehre (Berlin 
und Leipzig, 1922), pp. 106-7, and H. C. Wyld, A History of Mod- 
ern Colloquial English (London, 1920), pp. 123, 145, 316-18. Cf. 
Table C, 4. 5. 199. 


559. an/and (and) 
Why not “an’”? 


582. a fatted/have fatted/a fatted (ha’ fatted) 


“ Ha’” is harmless enough, but the 2 which Mr. Wilson adds to 
the reading of the quartos is quite unnecessary, as no one would 
make the aspiration in the phrase “should a fatted.” See also 
below, 4, 5, 64 and 4. 5. 198. 


587. murthered/murthered (murdered) 
See above 1. 2. 238; 1. 3. 125; 1. 4. 77. 


603. deale/Diuel (devil) 
Why not “de’il” ? The monosyllabic form has existed side by 
side with the dissyllable since the 14th century. Cf. Table A, 3. 2. 
127 (n.) and above, 1. 4. 36. It is true that the metre calls for the 
dissyllabic form here, but I have already shown Mr. Wilson’s incon- 
sistency in regard to metre (above, 1. 5. 64). Cf. below, 2. 2. 603. 


603. deal/Diuell (devil) 

The metre calls for the monosyllabic form here (second half of 
line). See above, 1. 5. 64 and 2. 2. 603 (first half of line). Cf. Table 
A, 3. 2. 127 (n). 
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1. An/And (And) 
See above, 2. 2. 559. 
85. sickled/sicklied (sicklied) 


“Sickle” meant “to be or fall ill, to sicken,” but the NED has 
no instances of it after ca. 1850. However, inasmuch as “ sickly ” 
as a verb occurs first in this passage, and afterwards only in direct 
echoes of it, it is reasonable to suppose that “ sickled ” represents a 
colloquial or dialectal survival of the old verb. 


121. Nunry/nunnery (nunnery) 


Why not “nunn’ry ”? The passage occurs in prose, so that there 
are no metrical considerations. See above, 1. 5. 64. 


140. Nunry/nunnery (nunnery) 
The passage is in prose. See above, 3. 1. 121. 


8.2. 
9. perwig/Pery-wig (periwig) 
“ Perwig”” was a variant form in the 16th and 17th centuries 


(NED). It is not a misspelling or a misreading or a misprint 
(MSH, p. 118). 


241. winch/winch/wince (wince) 

“Winch ” and “ wince” are variant forms. There can ordinarily 
be no objection to such modernising, but Mr. Wilson has made a 
great point of retaining other archaic forms, e. g. “ heraldy.” 


261. for his estate/for’s estate/for his estate (for’s estate) 


The reading of the quartos, rejected by Mr. Wilson, is accepted 
by his predecessors, the editors of the Cambridge. 


271. strooken/strucken/stricken (stricken) 

The editor calls the Q2 form a spelling of “stroken” (MSH, p. 
116). “Stroken,” “ strucken,” “ stricken,” and “ strooken ” were all 
legitimate forms of the past participle of “strike” (NED), and I 
see no reason for assuming that any one form is a spelling of any 
other. 

8.38. 

24. viage/Voyage (voyage) 
“Viage ” is the old form, historically correct, showing pronuncia- 
tion. 


90. incestious/incestuous (incestuous) 


“Tncestious” and “incesteous” were frequently-occurring 
variants of “‘incestuous” in the 16th and 17th centuries (NED). 
See also below, 5. 2. 323. 
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3.4. 
20. the most/the inmost (the inmost) 

Mr. Wilson believes, correctly I think, that the Q2 form is a mis- 
reading of “ thinmost.” It is difficult to see why, then, he does not 
print “th’inmost,” considering his frequent disregard for metre. 
See above, 1. 5. 64. 


95. my/mine (mine) 
See below, 5. 2. 110 and 5. 2. 304. 
97. twentith/twentieth (twentieth) 


The metre calls for a dissyllable, which is furnished by the synco- 
pated form of the Quarto. Cf. above, 1. 5. 64. 


4.1. 
35. dreg’d/drag’d (dragged) 
The Q2 form is a variant indicating pronunciation. 


4,2. 
6. Compound/Compounded (Compounded) 

Unless one believes that Shakespeare always wrote decasyllabic 
lines, it is not necessary to assume, as Mr. Wilson does (MSH, p. 
118), that -ed has been omitted here. From the 15th to the begin- 
ning of the 18th centuries “ compound ” was used as the preterit 
and the past participle (NED). 


4.5. 

64. a done/ha done/a done (ha’ done) 

No one would be likely to pronounce the aspirate in the short- 

ened, unstressed form of “ have.” Cf. above, 2. 2. 582 and below, 
4.5. 198. 


97. is/are (are) 
See above, 2. 2. 20. 
142. soopstake/Soop-stake/swoop-stake (sweepstake) 


198. God a mercy/Gramercy/God a mercy (God ha’ mercy) 

The expression was undoubtedly pronounced as spelled in the 
quartos, and the editor’s “improvement” is quite unnecessary. 
Cf. above, 2. 2. 582 and 4. 5. 64. 


4.6. 
26. bord/bore (bore) 

This case is doubtful, but I suspect the -d of Q2 to be parasitic, 
largely on the basis of having heard a semi-illiterate refer to the 
“board” of his rifle. The excrescent d is most likely to occur 
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after n. See below, 5. 2. 306 (sounds) and Table F, 4. 5. 115 
(vilde). Cf. loss of d in “ and,” above, 2. 2. 559 and 3. 1. 1. 


4.7. 


11. tha’r/they are (they’re) 

4 Should not the contraction of Q2 be rendered “ th’are ” ? 
26. desprat/desperate (desperate) 
“aes Although printing the syncopated “desp’rate” at 5. 1. 214 


(Table F), Mr. Wilson prints the full form here, where the metre 
plainly calls for syncope. See above, 1. 5. 64. 


56. didst/diddest (diddest) 
See above, 1. 5. 64. 
121. spend thirfts/ (omitted) (spendthrift) 


The final s is an error (see Table A, 4. 7. 121), probably due to 
attraction of the following word, “ sigh.” What is really of interest 
here is the metathesis. Cf. “retrogard,” above, 1. 2. 114. 


171. cronet/coronet (crownet) 
“Cronet” was the popular syncopated form of “coronet” 
(NED). Mr. Wilson’s “crownet” adds the element of folk 
etymology. 
6.1. 
180. hath bore/hath borne (hath borne) 


A letter may have been omitted here, as Mr. Wilson believes 
(MSH, p. 118), but I doubt it; certainly it is not necessary so to 
assume. Bore is a legitimate past participle, with phonetic loss of 
-n. Perhaps the editor feels that “hath bore” sounds like bad 
grammar; if so, he is inconsistent in allowing Hamlet to say “ have 
took ” at 5.1. 135 (Table F). Surely a prince of the blood may be 
allowed “hath bore” as’ well as “ have took ”—particularly since 
both were perfectly good usage in Shakespeare’s day. 


5.2. 


110. my/mine (mine) 
See above, 3. 4. 95 and below, 5. 2. 304. 
160. Terman/Germaine (germane) 


Although the Q2 reading appears in the Cambridge of Wright 
and Clark, Mr. Wilson prints “ germane,” implying, however, that 
the Q2 spelling stands for “german” (MSH, p. 116), as it un- 
doubtedly does. “ Germane” and “german” were variants and 
were exactly synonymous, though not pronounced alike. 


162. Barbry/Barbary (Barbary) 
There seems no excuse for not printing the syncopated 
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“Barb’ry ” here, since the word occurs in a prose passage. See 
above, 1. 5. 64. 


994. it is/’tis (tis) 
Q2 reading appears in the Cambridge. 

294. against/’gainst (gainst) 
Q2 reading appears in the Cambridge. 


304. mine/mine (my) 

A glaring instance of abandoning both early texts, making 
Laertes say, “ Why, as a woodcock to my own springe, Osric I am 
justly killed with mine own treachery.” Cf. above, 3. 4. 95 and 
5.2. 110. 


306. sounds/sounds (swoons) 


The Globe compromises with “ swounds,” which comes somewhat 
nearer than Mr. Wilson to the reading of the early texts. “Sound ” 
as a variant of “swoon” was common in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, and still exists as a dialectal word (NED). It is not at all 
a misspelling or a spelling peculiar to Shakespeare. See above, 
4. 6. 26 and Table F, 4. 5. 115. Cf. corresponding loss of d, above, 
2. 2. 559 and 3. 1. 1. 


312. medcin/Medicine (medicine) 

The Q2 spelling indicates syncopation. The word is sometimes 
so pronounced to-day. The metre calls for the dissyllabic synco- 
pated form. See above, 1. 5. 64. 


323. incestious/incestuous (incestuous) 
See above, 3. 3. 90. 


TABLE C 


Resectep Q2 Variants Wuicn NEVERTHELESS MAKE SENSE 
(Total: 121) 


_ (The first form is that of Q2; the second, of F1; the third, when 
given, of Ql, unless otherwise specified.) 


Introductory Note 


Of many of the Q2 variants cited in this Table, an editor might 
well be somewhat dubious. It would seem, however, that an editor 
who has committed himself so strongly in favour of Q2 as Mr. Wil- 
son should have selected at least some of the readings from that 
quarto given below. In making up Table C, I have, unlike the 
editor of the New Shakespeare, rigorously excluded my own 
aesthetic predilections, occasionally citing an inferior, sometimes 
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an artistically well-nigh impossible reading, if any sort of sense 
could be worked into it. It seems to me that an editor believing in 
the superior authority of Q2 is not altogether justified in assuming 
that the frequent unquestionably superior readings in F1 are neces- 
sarily Shakespeare’s own, simply because they are superior; it 
seems not unreasonable to believe that Shakespeare’s text was fre- 
quently improved by other persons as well as by himself between 
the composition of the play and 1623, as Mr. Wilson himself be- 
lieves. Since the textual critic cannot always be certain which, if 
any, are Shakespeare’s own improvements and which are some one 
else’s, his safest procedure, once he has established the validity of 
his text, would seem to be to follow that text wherever possible. 
An editor believing, as Mr. Wilson does, that Q2 is closer to Shake- 
speare than any other text and having as his objective what 
Shakespeare most probably intended, is surely on the right track 
when he follows that text, as Mr. Wilson has not done so often as 
he might have; but, if he is interested in a prettified, though often 
perhaps un-Shakespearean text, then the eclectic method of Mr. 
Wilson—though he would deny the validity of the adjective—is 
unquestionably superior. 

It should be noted that metrical considerations sometimes make 
Mr. Wilson incline to the F1 reading, though, as I have shown in 
Table B, 1. 5. 64, he is by no means consistent in his treatment of 
metre. There seems no reason for believing that Shakespeare’s 
prosody was always flawless; there is, to the contrary, excellent 
reason for believing that it frequently was not, so that such con- 
siderations need not have deterred Mr. Wilson from following his 
chosen text. When, therefore, the Q2 reading does not scan satis- 
factorily and the F1 reading does, I do not consider that an editor 
is always justified in abandoning his chosen text, unless he is more 
interested in technical perfection than in arriving at the truth. 

In considering the readings given below, we need not commit 
ourselves to acceptance of all or any of them, unless we hold Mr. 
Wilson’s views on the superior validity of Q2. We are here, how- 

ever, only measuring Mr. Wilson by his own yardstick—fidelity 
to Q2. 

45. Speake to/Question 


73. with such/why such 

By putting a mark of interrogation after “war” at the end of 
line 74, an editor might very well use the Q2 reading. 
88. these his/those his 


91. returne/return’d 


“Returne” might be glossed as a noun. It is so given in the 
NED, with a quotation from Henry V, 2. 4. 127: “If my Father 
render faire returne, It is against my will.” 
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117. feare/ (omitted) /Q4 fierce 

Mr. Wilson accepts the reading of Q4. calling “feare” an r: minim 
error. If one really wished to stick to Q2, one might call it an e:d 
error. “ Feared events” is perfectly good. 


138. your spirits/you spirits 

“Such a colloquialism, with its implied touch of contempt, 
would . . . be much out of place in Horatio’s mouth as he trem- 
bling addresses the Ghost ” (MSH, p. 282). Even if we agree with 
Mr. Wilson that seeing the elder Hamlet made a believer of Horatio 
(Ham., p. 144, note on 1. 1. 23), the assumption that the “ your” 
is necessarily contemptuous will not hold water. 


140. strike it/strike at ir 


Why must one assume that “at” has been omitted in Q2? It 
may just as well have been added in FI. 


1.2. 
67. Not so much/Not so 
The line will not stand the “ much” unless it be an alexandrine. 
But both readings make sense. 


96. or minde/a Minde 


Capell accepted the Q2 reading. Mr. Wilson’s bibliographical 
explanation seems sound enough, but so does the original Q2 


reading. 
137. come thus/come to this 


175. for to drinke/to drinke deepe 

The Q2 reading represents the press-corrector’s attempt to supply 
a missing word, according to Mr. Wilson (MSH, p. 139). “To 
drinke deepe ” is, he says further, “ manifestly superior aesthetically 
to its Q2 parallel” (MSH, p. 177). However, “for to drinke” is 
perfectly satisfactory as far as sense is concerned, besides being 
good Elizabethan idiom; and an editor basing his text on Q2 should 
should, I think, have retained it. 


12. bulkes/Bulke 
The NED has no instances of “ bulks ” in this sense, though the 
— may be pluralized to make a parallel with the preceding 
“thews.” 


77. dulleth edge/duls the edge 
A “variant proper,” with Mr. Wilson selecting the F1 reading. 


I can see no choice between the two, except perhaps that “ dulls 
the edge ” has the weight of editorial tradition behind it. 
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83. inuests/inuites 


Theobald argued for the Q2 reading, making “ invests” mean 
“besieges, presses upon you from every side.” 


1.4. 


49. interr’d/enurn’d/interr’d 


Here, though the Qq agree, Mr. Wilson accepts the reading of the 
Folio, feeling that “interr’d” probably represents Shakespeare’s 
own revision. He weakens rather than strengthens his argument, 
however, by pointing out that Shakespeare uses, or misuses, “ urn” 
for “ grave ” twice elsewhere (MSH, p. 154). 


1.5. 


20. fearefull/fretfull 


A “variant proper” in which the F1 reading is “ aesthetically 
superior” (MSH, p. 279). “ Fearefull” gives “ good sense,” but is 
“commonplace in form,” whereas “ fretfull ” conveys “ the same or 
i similar meaning in more poetical or more pithy fashion ” (MSH, 
p. 281). All this is, of course, purely subjective. 

33. rootes/rots/rootes 


Another Q2 reading “ clearly inferior” (MSH, p. 149). Both Qq 
agree, and their reading is accepted by most editors, including those 
of the Globe Shakespeare. 

68. possesse/posset 


“ Possesse”” makes sense. “ Posset” agrees with “curd,” but 
may be due to psychological attraction, either on the part of the 
compositor or the corrector. 


95. swiftely/stiffely 


A “variant proper,” wjth the F1 form “ aesthetically superior ” 
(MSH, p. 279). 


113. Heauens secure/Heauen secure/Heauens secure 


2.1. 


38. wit/warrant 


(A “ variant proper,” with the F1 form “ aesthetically superior ” 
(MSH, p. 279). 


39. sallies/sulleyes 


“Sally” may mean “ witticism, piece of banter, lively remark 
especially by way of attack upon person or thing.” Since it also 
means a sortie, we may have here a sustained metaphor from lines 
33-35 (“The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, A savageness in 
unreclaiméd blood, Of general assault”). This is applying a prin- 
ciple that Mr. Wilson himself is very fond of. Perhaps he does not 
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apply it here because it would deprive his emendation of “ sallied ” 
in 1. 2. 129 of a substantial prop. Of course, the “ sulleyes” of Fl 
goes well with the following line (“ As *twere a thing a little soiled 
i’ th’ working ”), but the Q2 reading goes just as well with lines 
33-35; and the sustained metaphor accords well with Polonius’ way 
of speaking. He seldom hesitates to “crack the wind of the poor 
phrase.” 


40. with working/i’ th’ working 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 279). 


60. take/takes 
Perhaps an infinitive. 


102. passions/passion 
The F1 form agrees with “ does,” but lack of agreement in num- 
ber is not unusual in Elizabethan English. 


109. Coted/quoted 
“Coted” is probably only a variant spelling. See also Table B. 


2.1. 109. 
2.2. 


43. I assure/Assure you/I assure 
Q2 is backed up by Ql. 


230. euer happy on/ouer-happy: on 


Q2 “ Happy, in that we are not euer happy on Fortunes lap, We 
are not the very button.” Might not this mean “It is better that 
our happiness does not depend on luck ”? 


231. Fortunes lap/Fortunes Cap 


312. women/woman 

“ Women” may be a compositor’s slip, but, even if we regard it 
as a proper plural, should we censure Hamlet for his shift in 
number? 


367. mouths at him/mowes at him 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 279). 


434. friendly/French 
“ Aesthetically superior ” (MSH, p. 279). 


451. Aeneas talke/Aeneas Tale 


452. when he speakes/where he speaks 
528. abstract/Abstracts 


544. some dosen lines, or sixteene lines/some dosen or sixteene lines 
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557. all the visage/all his visage 
“ Aesthetic preferences” (MSH, p. 262). 


562. or he to her/or he to Hecuba 


3.1. 


28. vs two/vs too 

No editor has accepted the Q2 reading, though it makes sense. 
Mr. Wilson rejects it on aesthetic grounds. “It is arguable (and I 
have argued so in the Cranach Hamlet) that Q2 is correct... . 
But F1 gives the easier reading. . . . It is not difficult to suppose 
that the compositor or corrector may have interpreted ‘ too’ in the 
copy as ‘two,’ of which it was a common spelling at this time” 
(MSH, pp. 282-3). 
33. Wee’le so bestow/Will so bestow 

The Q2 reading makes a pleonasm, which fact seems to me to 
add somewhat to its attractiveness. 
46. lowlines/lonelinesse 

“ Lowlines ” may mean “ feminine submission,” “ humility,” even 
“ low-spiritedness.” 
72. despiz’d/dispriz’d 

Mr. Wilson considers the reading he adopts doubtful (MSH, p. 
118), but justified on aesthetic grounds (MSH, p. 279). 
99. these things/the things 

“ Aesthetic preferences” (MSH, p. 262). 


155. expectation/expectansie 


159. musickt vowes/Musicke vowes 


161. out of time/out of tune 


Bells jangled out of time would be almost as unpleasant as bells 
jangled out of tune. 


162. stature/Feature 
“ Aesthetically superior ” (MSH, p. 279). 


3. 2. 


3. our Players/your players 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 279). 


29. praysd/praise 
54. Nay [given to Horatio]/Ham. Nay 
87. detected/detecting 
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135. munching/Miching 


154. Tellus orb’d the ground/Tellus Orbed ground 
“Orb ” has been a verb since 1600 (NED). 


162. our/your 


167. Eyther none, in neither, . .. extremity/In neither ought 
. extremity 

There is no question that Fl makes better sense here than Q2. 
If one believes with Mr. Wilson that Q2 is closest to Shakespeare’s 
manuscript, then one must admit the reason of his contention that 
Shakespeare was at this point bored, careless, making false starts, 
the result of which was patched up by the playhouse pruner. “ It 
is clear that Shakespeare wrote this Gonzago play hastily, leaving 
several tangles for the prompter to unravel” (Ham., p. 202, note to 
lines 170-1). It is, of course, also possible that Shakespeare did 
not write it at all, but merely interpolated parts of an extant play 
about a real murder. 

On the other hand, the Q2 reading has a kind of artful parallelism 
which suggests that it should have some meaning: “ Eyther none 
[i.e., either nothing] in [Quaere: Could this ‘in’ be emended to 
‘or’ on sound bibliographical grounds ?] neither ought [i. e., neither 
anything], or in extremity.” But still the line yields no perfectly 
— meaning; neither, however, does F1 as explained by 

apell. 


189. the/like 


222. If once I be a widdow, euer I be a wife/If once a Widdow, 
euer I be Wife 


Q2 makes an alexandrine here. 
256. Considerat/Confederate 


258. inuected/infected 

Mr. Wilson implies that the Q2 form is simply a matter of spelling 
(MSH, p. 113), but believes that it represents the pronunciation of 
the compositor rather than that of Shakespeare. 

That f was voiced in certain dialects is quite true, but it was 
never so voiced in such an unfamiliar, not to say learned, word as 
“infected,” which has been in popular use for only a short time. 
The voicing that Mr. Wilson has in mind took place only in popular 
words, not in learned words. 

The reading of Q2 is not altogether unsatisfactory, however. 
The obsolete verb “invect” meant “to bring in, import, intro- 
duce,” which makes sense of a sort here, though there is no doubt 
that the reading of the Folio represents an improvement. 

If “infect ” is the word meant by Q2, then we must have here a 
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genuine misprint, a substitution of wu for f, not a phonetic phenome- 
non, as Mr. Wilson believes. 
310. stare/start 


The NED defines “ stare” as “to open the eyes wide in amaze- 
ment; hence to be amazed.” 


374. though you fret me not/though you can fret me 
390. Leaue me friends [after line 402]/leaue me Friends 
394. busines as the bitter day/bitter businesse as the day 


3. 3. 


22. raine/Ruine 

The “ which when it falls” of line 20 makes “ rain ” reasonable. 
The idea of troubles raining upon one is not particularly strained. 
Cf. “It never rains but it pours.” 
50. pardon/pardon’d 

Instead of taking “pardoned” as parallel with “ forestalled,” 
it is possible to take it as parallel with “ to be forestalled.” 
58. showe/shoue 


“Show ” avoids repetition of the same idea in the following 
lines. Such repetition was a Shakespearean trick, but the Q2 read- 
ing has something, though not much, to be said for it nevertheless. 


73. do it, but now/do it pat, now 


3. 4. 
52. Ham. That roares . . . Index/that roares . . . Index 
Q2 assigns this line to Hamlet instead of to the Queen. 


53. Looke heere/Ham. Looke heere 
No speech-tag in Q2 because it occurs in the preceding line. 


88. pardons will/panders will 


89. my very eyes ... my soule/mine eyes . . . my very soul 


90. greeued/grained 


91. As will leave there their tin’ct/As will not leave their Tinct 

“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 280). “I have argued in the 
Cranach Hamlet in favour of Q2. But second thoughts suggest 
that since F1 gives the more unusual and more poetical phrasing 
it is likely to be Shakespeare’s. . . . The final point in favour of 
F1 is the clumsiness of ‘ there their’ in Q2” (MSH, p. 283). 
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—— 158. And leaue the purer/And liue the purer 
This may well be a matter of spelling, as Mr. Wilson suggests. 
Hamlet says, according to Q2, “ O throw away the worser part of it, 
amaze- And leave the purer with the other half.” The oldest meaning of 
“half” is “ side,” which meaning the word had up to 1600 (NED). 
It could also mean, vaguely, “ One of two divisions more or less 
approaching equality: especially with comparatives, as the larger 
or better half. As late as ca. 1730, Swift writes ‘Swear . . . it broke 
into three halves’ (Direct. Servants, Wks., 1778, 10. 331)” (NED). 
There is, then, a possibility that the Q2 reading represents a sur- 
vival of this older meaning of “ half,” and that the “live” of Fl 
is a later correction. 
215. a most foolish/a foolish 
onable. 
trained. 4.5. 
9. they yawne/they ayme 
37. ground/graue 
talled, “ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 280). 
88. this wonder/his wonder 
llowing 106. The cry/They cry : 
2 read- 160. poore mans/old mans “ 
theless. The parallelism of F1 is attractive certainly, but Laertes (and of 
Shakespeare) may not have had it in mind. 
182. may weare/must weare 
187. Thought and afflictions/Thought, and Affliction 
199. Christians soules/Christian Soules 
There is no reason why this should not be a possessive. In fact, 
the Fl reading may well be an uninflected possessive, an old form 
ne. likely to be retained when the following word began with s. Cf. 
Table B, 2. 2. 518. 
4.7. 
soul 6. proceede/proceeded 
7. criminall/crimefull 
_ “ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 280). 
| in the 24. haue/had 
te 48. King. What should/What should 
oo a If we follow Q2, which omits the signature of Hamlet’s letter, 


the speech-tag is necessary to show that the King has finished 
reading and resumes speaking in his own person. 


PR 
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104. to play with you/to play with him 


124. indeede your fathers sonne/your Fathers sonne indeed 

“Indeed ” must of course be read “in deed” (see Table A, 4. 7. 
124), but it is hardly necessary to change the order of the Q2 
wording as Mr. Wilson has done. 


133. ore your heads/on your heads 


166. horry leaues/hore leaues 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 280). 


190. drowns/doubts 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 280). 


§.1. 
9. so offended/Se offendendo 


The Q2 reading might be a folk-etymologising of the legal term. 
59-60. get thee in, and fetch/get thee to Yaughan, fetch 


65-6. in graue-making/at Graue-making 
“ Aesthetic preferences” (MSH, p. 265). 


73. into the land/intill the land 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, pp. 280, 281). 


84. went to beg/meant to begge 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 280). 


98. madde knaue/rude knaue 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, pp. 280, 281). 


187. my Ladies table/my Ladies Chamber 
Why not a dressing-table? 


210. waters flaw/winters flaw 

An obsolete meaning of “ flaw,” according to the NED, is “a 
sudden rush or onset.” Cf. Faéry Q., 5. 5. 6; Macbeth, 3. 4. 63; 
Dryden, Aurengzebe, 5. 1. I can see no choice between the two 
readings, and, if I were basing an edition on Q2, I should feel well- 
nigh compelled to accept “ waters.” 


223. should . . . been lodg’d/should . . . haue lodg’d 

“Been” is a dialectal and archaic form of be. Cf. Pericles, 2. 
Prologue 28. 
231. a Requiem/sage Requiem 


A flagrant instance of abandoning Q2. Most editors have accep- 
ted the Q2 reading, but Mr. Wilson takes that of F1 because he 
feels it to be “aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 280). 
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241. tenne times double/ten times trebble 


257. wisedome/wiseness/wisedome 

Although the Qq agree, Mr. Wilson adopts the reading of F1, 
feeling that it represents Shakespeare’s revision (MSH, p. 153), 
and that it is “aesthetically superior” (MSH, pp. 280, 281). 


279. this a while/thus a while 
“This” may mean “ this madness.” 
292. thereby/shortly 


5.2. 
6. bilbo/Bilboes 


17. vnfold/vnseale 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 280). 


102-3. or my complection/for my Complexion 

The Q2 reading is adopted by Wright and Clark in the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare. According to Mr. Wilson, the F1 reading is 
“aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 280.) 


153. hanger/Hangers 
159. carriage/Carriages 


190. breede/Beauy 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 280). 


248. all that time/till that time 
261. better/better’d 


297. sure/affeare’d 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, pp. 280, 281). 


313. halfe an houres/half an hour of 
If “ houres” is pronounced as a dissyllable, as frequently it is 
even to-day, the scansion is satisfactory. 


324. Drinke of/Drinke off 
“Of” is probably only a spelling of “ off,” but even if we assume 
that it is not so here, the Q2 reading makes sense. 


324. the/thy 


343. Shall I leave/shall live 
“ Aesthetically superior” (MSH, p. 280). 


381. for no cause/fore’d cause 
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390. drawe no more/draw on more 


The Q2 reading makes a radical change in meaning, and is per- 
haps “ aesthetically inferior,” but it makes perfectly good sense. 


TABLE D 
Unnecessary EMEnpaATIONS OF Q2 (Total: 21) 


(The first reading is that of Q2; the second, of F1; the third, 
when given, of Ql. Wilson’s emendation is given in parentheses.) 


4.2. 


117-25. As stars ... eclipse ... And even .. . countrymen/ (18 
lines omitted) (And even ... countrymen ... As stars... 
eclipse) 

Mr. Wilson reverses the order of lines 117-21 and 122-25. He 
might, however, have followed his Quarto, for the “ as 6 in line 122 
(line 117 in Q2) does not necessarily imply comparison in Shakes- 
pearean English. Give it the meaning it frequently had—“ and 
also ’°—and the Q2 passage as it stands makes very good sense. 


82. moodes/Moods (modes) 


“ Mode” was adopted into English in the 17th century, and was 
never spelled other than mode. The NED has no example of 
“mode” in the sense of “fashion” before 1645. Earlier uses are 
always in senses derived directly from the Latin. On the other 
hand, moode was the regular spelling of “mood” from he 15th 
to the 18th centuries. 


129. sallied/solid/sallied sullied) 


The more I consider the variant spellings of the three ez ly texts, 
the more I am convinced that the “ sallied” of both quartos is 
simply a spelling of “ solid,” reflecting the 16th-century unrounding 
of o. We know, of course, that [a] was often a variant of [9] in 
the 16th and 17th centuries.*t Mr. Wilson does not mention this 
unrounding, possibly because of the implications it might cast upon 
this emendation; but that it took place is indisputable, although 
scholars disagree on the extent of its effect upon the language. It 
survives in such doublets as plot/plat (the Authorized Version has 
“plat ”), strop/strap, God/gad, stomp/stamp, yonder/yander, and 


81 For details of this shift, see E. Ekwall, Historische neuenglische Laut-und For- 
menlehre (Berlin und Leipzig, 1922), pp. 22-8, 50-1; H. C. Wyld, A History of 
Modern Colloquial English (London, 1920), pp. 78, 136, 240-2; K. Luick, Historische 
Grammatik der Englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1921), Erster Band, I. Abteilung, pp. 
663-7. 
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torsel/tassel (cf. Lord Foppington’s “stap,” “Tam,” “Gad,” 
“ pasitively,” “ harse,” “bax,” etc.). In addition to spellings of 
English words by Englishmen, such loan-words in German as 
baxen, Frack indicate that the older [>] had become unrounded. 
Cf. Table A, 1. 1. 44 (horrowes/harrows) and n.; 1. 1. 73 (cost/ 
cast); 3. 2. 10 (totters/tatters); 3. 4. 186 (rouell/ravel). In these 
three instances, Mr. Wilson has adopted the form with a; however, 
in 5. 1. 87 (Table F), he accepts “chopless” in preference to 
“ chapless,” though the words are simply doublets. In 1. 2. 24, on 
the other hand, he accepts “ bands” instead of “bonds” though 
here again the words are identical (Table F). See also Table F, 
2. 2. 200. 
1.3. 

21. safty/sanctity (sanity) 

The “safty ” of Q2 is felt by many to be metrically defective. 
It may, however, be scanned, despite its spelling here, as a tri- 
syllable, and is so treated by Spenser: 

Here now behoueth vs well to auyse 

And of our safetie good heed to take (F. Q., 2. 12. 17). 
The NED cites this particular line in Hamlet as an example of the 
trisyllabic pronunciation of “safety.” It is noteworthy that the 
readings of both early texts, both rejected by the editor, make 
sense here. 


109. Wrong/Roaming (running) 
Mr. Wilson shows Collier’s emendation, which he adopts, to be 
bibliographically sound. The Q2 reading, however, makes sense of 
a sort, if v e regard “ wrong ” as a verb, in apposition with “ not to 
crack.” 
1.4. 
27. their ’re-growth/ (omitted) (the o’ergrowth) 
“Their ore-growth of some complexion ” may mean “ their being 
overgrown by some complexion.” 


1. 5. 
43. wits/wits (wit) 
2.2. 


587. a deere murthered/the Deere murthered 
(a dear father murdered) 


The readings of both early texts have been defended, as the 
editor points out, on the analogy of “ dear departed.” Metrically 
the Q2 line would be satisfactory, if the -ed of “ murthered ” were 
syllabic. With a trilled ra svarabhakti vowel might appear between 
r and d. 
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3. 2. 
284. paiock/Paiocke (peacock) 


3. 3. 
7. browes/lunacies (brawls) 


Is “ browes ” really so nonsensical as Mr. Wilson believes (MSH, 
p. 324)? It may well be metonymy, implying scowling, lowering, 
menacing aspect. See Ham., 1. 2. 3-4: “ our whole kingdom To be 
contracted in one brow of woe”; Venus and Adonis, 183, 490; 
Much Ado, 3. 5. 14; Love’s Labour’s Lost, 3. 198; As You Like It, 
3. 5. 46; Winter’s T., 2. 1. 8; Taming of the S., 5. 2. 136. To bend 
one’s brow or brows meant “ to frown.” See Lucr., 709; Pilgr., 311; 
John, 4. 2. 90; 1 Henry VI, 5. 3. 34; 3 Henry VI, 4. 2. 22. For 


additional references to threatening brows, see Schmidt’s Lezicon, 
“ brows.” 


17. or it is/It is (O, ’tis) 
“Q2 has been rejected by all and is, I think, impossible as it 
stands” (MSH, p. 325). So far as meaning is concerned, it is not 


altogether impossible. The principal difficulty is that the line is an 
alexandrine. 


79. base and silly/hyre and Sallery (bait and salary) 


The editor admits that “base and silly ” makes a sort of sense 
| (MSH, p. 325). 
3.4. 
6. Ile wait you/Ile warrant you (I'll war’nt you) 
49. Ore this/Yea this (And this) 


No emendation is required if we make “ with heated visage ” and 
“js thoughtsick ” refer to “ heaven’s face” instead of to “ solidity 
and compound mass.” 


121. haire/haire (hairs) 


162. habits deuill/ (omitted) (habits evil) 


The editors of the Globe adopted the Q2 reading without 
emendation. 


4.5. 
119. between the . . . browe/between the . . . brow 


(between the . . . brows) 


The reading of the early texts appears in both the Globe and 
the Cambridge. 


4.7. 
139. for purpose/for that purpose (for the purpose) 
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5.2. 
99. villaines/Villaines (villanies) 


119. dosie-dazzie/ (omitted) (dizzy) 
Mr. Wilson admits that “ dosie” is a perfectly good spelling of 
“dozy,” meaning “to make dizzy” (MSH, p. 132). 


145. this weapon/ (omitted) (his weapon) 


TABLE E 
Necessary EMENDATIONS OF Q2 (Total: 4) 


(The first reading given is that of Q2; the second, that of F1. 
Mr. Wilson’s emendation is given in parentheses.) 


3. 2. 


361. Fingers, & the vmber/finger and thumbe 
(fingers and thumbs) 
An emendation is necessary here, but I do not believe that Mr. 
Wilson’s is a good one. He believes that it took two thumbs to 
play the recorder (MSH, p. 323). Unfortunately for the present 
emendation, which is bibliographically convincing, it did not: the 
instrument had seven holes in front, and one at the back for the 
thumb (Encyclopaedia Britannica, article “ Recorder”). See also 
Table A, 3. 2. 361. 


5.2. 
112. gentlemen/ (omitted) (gentleman) 
An obvious misprint. See also above, Table A, 5. 2. 112. 
165. is this all/is this impon’d as (is this all ‘ impawned’ as) 


193. prophane and trennowed/fond and winnowed 
(profound and winnowed) 


TABLE F 


Q2 Reapincs Apoptep By Witson (Total: 804, 199 of which 
are grammatical variants, variant spellings, or contractions. 612 
of these adoptions are also found in the editions of Wright and 
Clark, leaving only 192 of Wilson’s own. Of these 192, 102 are true 
variants and 90 are grammatical variants, variant spellings, and 
contractions.) 


Intropuctory Note 


The following list, which considers only differences between Q2 
and F1, is made up from Mr. Wilson’s own Table of Variants 
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(MSH, Appendix E, pp. 370-426). It consists of variant spellings, 
when the Q2 form is nearer that printed by Wilson than the F1 
form, contractions, and variant grammatical forms, none of which I 
consider of much, if any, significance—certainly no more significant 
than many of the editor’s rejections from Q2. Obvious misprints 
and misspellings in Fl have been regarded as true variants and 
counted, but are not listed below. Variants in person, number, 
mood, and tense of verbs and number of nouns, all of which may 
be significant,®? and mere archaisms (such as “ heraldy,” “ parle,” 
etc.) are likewise counted but not listed, being considered as true 
variants. The first form given in parentheses is in each case that 
of Q2; the second, that of F1 unless otherwise designated. 


1.4. 

17 (hath/ha’s) 48 (cerements/cerments) 

43 (a/it) 52 (corse/coarse) 

61 (the/th’) 

68 (mine/my) 

3 (sulphrus/sulphurous) ** 
1.2. 35 (Tis/it’s) 

24 (bands/bonds) ** 35 (my/mine) 

38 (delated/dilated) 41 (my/mine) 

55 (toward/towards) 59 (my/mine) 

67 (In the sonne/i’th’Sun) 62 (viall/violl) 

85 (-es/-eth) 63 (my/mine) 

112 (toward/towards) 69 (eager/aygre) 

119 (pray thee/prythee) 84 (howsomeuer/howsoeuer) 
127 (rowse/Rouce) 84 (-s/-est) 

135 (ah/Oh) 96 (whiles/while) 
151 (my/mine) 109 (I am/I’m) 
177 (pre thee/pray thee) , 119 (you will/ you'l) = 
186 (a/he) 126 (in the right/i th’right) 
187 (a/he) 130 (hath/ha’s) 7 
242 (I will/Tle) 131 (my/mine) 


249 (what someuer/whatsoever) 
am/I’m 


1.3. 170 (How . . . so mere/How 
45 (the/th’) So ere) 
49 (Whiles/Whilst) 
68 (thy/thine) 2.1. 
105 (I will/Tle) 34 (vnreclamed/vnreclaim’d) 
107 (sterling/starling) 48 (a/he) 


*? Apparently Mr. Wilson considers such forms as hath/has, doth/does, etc., as 
matters of person, number, mood, or tense (see MSH, p. 347). They were used 
interchangeably, and are therefore of no particular significance. 

®8See Table A, 1. 1. 44 (n.) and Table D, 1. 2. 129. 

4 See Table B, 1. 5. 64. 
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llings, 48 (a/he) 17 (raught/wrought) 
he F1 54 (th’other/tother) 43 (you/ye) 
hich I 56 (a/he) 71 (th’/the) 
ficant 66 (ye/you) 74 (th’/the) 
prints 66 (ye/you) 146 (hath/has) 
s and 73 (i’th/in the) 
mber, 88 (a/he) 
| may 2.2. 3. 2. 
arle,” 36 (you/ye) 20 (ore/ouer) 
s true 98 (tis/it is) 27 (weigh/way) 
> that 106 (while/whil’st) 30 (th’/the) 
125 (showne/shew’d) 66 (Hast/Hath) 
174 (you/y’) 78 (my/mine) 
188 (a/he) 82 (stithy/Stythe) 
188 (a/he) 86 (a/he) 
200 (lacke/locke) ** 131 (a/he) 
210 (that’s/that is) 132 (a/he) zz 
210 (of the/o’th’) 141 (a/Ql he) © 
925 (My/Mine) 142 (will/'l) 
228 (A/Oh) 150 (posie/poesie) ** 
228 (you/ye) 162 (former/forme) 
981 (’th/the) 239 (of/o’) 
305 (-eth/-es) 241 (vnwrong/vnrung) 
317 (yee/you) 248 (mine/my) 
366 (My/mine) 261 (A/He) i 
374 (th’/The) 262 (written/writ) 3 
377 (outwards/outward) 277 (raz’d/rac’d) 
er) 388 (is/’s) 291 (Ah/Oh) 7 
426 (You/Y’) 329 (stonish/astonish) a 
450 (in’t/in it) 360 (It is/’Tis) a 
455 (tis/it is) 365 (vttrance/vtterance) * ae 
458 (th’/the) 
) 503 (the/th’) 
513 (the/th’) 73 (a/he) 
513 (alarme/alarum) 80 (A/He) ee: 
527 (you/ye) 
545 (you/ye) 
552 (you/ye) 3. 4. 
558 (in his/in’s) 1 (A/He) ss 
567 (appale/apale) 4 (euen/e’ene) 
577 (the/th’) 30 (it was/’twas) % 
'd) 601 (a/he) 48 (dooes/doth) 
8.1. 148 (Whiles/Whil’st) 
6 (a/he) 159 (my/mine) 
e use 


** See Table A, 1. 1. 44 (n.) and Table D, 1. 2. 129. = 
See Table B, 1. 5. 64. See Table B, 1. 5. 64, 


| 
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4.1. 


27 (a/he) 


4.3. 
19 (a/he) 
38 (A/He) 
38 (you/ye) 


4.5. 
39 (you/ye) 

50 (close/clothes) 
66 (beene/bin) 
115 (vile/vilde) ** 

128 (is/’s) 
184 (a/he) 
189 (a/he) 
190 (a/he) 
199 (you/ye) 


4.6. 
9 (A/Hee) 


4.7. 

14 (is/’s) 

46 (the/th’) 

53 (I am/I’m) 

59 (you will/you’l) 

65 (breathe/breath) 

82 (haue/’ue) 
126 (sanctuarise/sancturize) 
189 (a/of) 


23 (an/on) 
25 (a/of) 
33 (A/He) 
66 (a/he) 
76 (the/th’) 
76 (twere/it were) 
87 (Choples/Chaplesse) *° 


58 See Table B, 4. 6. 26. 


90 (them/’em) 

91 (ax/haxe) 

109 (th’/the) 

120 (tis/it is) 

122 (it is/’tis) 

135 (tooke/taken) * 
140 (ouer/o’er) 

146 (a/he) 

146 (a/he) 

147 (a/he) 

147 (tis/it’s) 

159 (a/he) 

159 (a/he) 

161 (a/he) 

165 (a/he) 

167 (hath/has) 

167 (lyen/laine) 
173 (pestilence/pestlence) * 
199 (a/he) 

214 (desprate/disperate) *? 
264 (theyr/there) 
268 (th’owt/thou'lt) 


5.2. 
19 (A/Oh) 
30 (Or/Ere) 
37 (Th’/The) 
55 (knowest/know’st) 
59 (Dooes/Doth) 
63 (thinke/thinkst) 
98 (it is/’tis) 
106 (a/he) 
150 (hath/ha’s) 
175 (it is/’tis) 
178 (I will/Tle) 
188 (A/He) 
188 (a/hee) 
210 (-’st/-est) 
241 (my/mine) 
259 (has/hath) 


8° See Table A, 1. 1. 44 (n.) and Table D, 1. 2. 199. 


49 See Table B, 5. 1. 180. 
‘1 See Table B, 1. 5. 64. 


“See Table B, 4. 7. 26, where the editor, with Q2 reading “ desprat,” prints 


“ desperate.” Cf. Table B, 1. 5. 64. 
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968 (ordnance/Ordinance) ** 360 (you/ye) 
341 (hate/haue’t) 383 (th’/the) 
355 (th’/the) 392 (while/whiles) 


TABLE G 
Torats or Departures From Q2 


Modernisations, normalisations, corrections of obvi- 


Total of necessary departures from Q2 ... 151 


Spellings and forms not involving meaning...... 66 (Table B) 
Variants in Q2 which make sense but involve 

Unnecessary emendations ..............0eee00- 21 (Table D) 


Total of unnecessary departures from Q2.... 208 


TABLE H 
Totats or ApoptTions From Q2 


All significant adoptions from Q2.............. 605 (Table F) 


Grammatical variants, variant spellings, contrac- 


Total of all adoptions ... 804 


Wilson’s own adoptions of true variants......... 102 (Table F) 
Wilson’s grammatical variants, variant spellings, 


Total of Wilson’s own adoptions.... 


Adoptions also in editions of Wright and Clark... 612 (Table F) 
Wilson’s own adoptions, not in Wright and Clark 


Total of all adoptions.... 


Total of unnecessary departures from Q2....... 208 (Table G) 
Total of all adoptions from Q2..............-. 804 (Table F) 


Total of possible adoptions ... 


Total of all adoptions from Q2................. 804 (Table F) 
Total of unnecessary departures from Q2....... 208 (Table G) 
Total of necessary departures from Q2......... 151 (Table G) 


Total of all variants ...1163 


“*See Table B, 1. 5. 64. 
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146 REJECTED Q2 READINGS IN THE NEW HAMLET 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Mr. Wilson makes 359 (151 plus 208) departures from Q2, 
151 of which are necessary, unless we do not count the 147 
modernisations, normalisations, and corrections of obvious 
errors (Table A) , in which case only 4 departures are necessary, 
On the other hand, he flatly rejects 208 readings in Q2 which, 
with his views on that text’s validity, he might have accepted. 
Of these 208 rejections, some are, I believe, unquestionably 
the true readings, despite the occasional “ aesthetic superiority ” 
of F1; most are, as I have attempted to demonstrate, more 
significant than many of the 199 grammatical variants, variant 
spellings, and contractions indicated in Table F. 

Of Mr. Wilson’s 804 adoptions, 612 are also in the Globe or 
the Cambridge or both, and 199 are grammatical variants, 
variant spellings, or contractions of little, if any, real signifi- 
cance—certainly no more significant than many of his rejec- 
tions. There are, then, 605 important and significant adoptions 
from Q2. Of the 804 adoptions, only 192 depart from the 
readings of the Globe or the Cambridge or both. Of these 192 
exclusively Wilsonian adoptions, 90 are grammatical variants, 
variant spellings, or contractions no more significant than many 
Q2 forms rejected by Mr. Wilson and listed in Table B. There 
are, therefore, only 102 instances of readings adopted by Mr. 
Wilson but rejected by Wright and Clark which are of any 
particular significance. 

On the other hand, of 1163 variant readings in Q2 and F1, 
an editor believing in the superior authority of Q2 and making 
use of linguistic and lexicographical as well as bibliographical 
methods might have accepted 1012; or, if we do not count the 
147 obvious misprints and unusual spellings in Table A, 1159. 
It is therefore difficult to escape the following conclusions: 


1. Mr. Wilson has not been very faithful to his chosen text; 


2. His edition is much more eclectic, much less revolutionary, 
than he leads us to believe; 


3. Q2 is a much better text than even Mr. Wilson thinks it is. 
University of Maryland 
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TOM BROWN AND ELIA 
By BrensaMin Boyce 


Charles Lamb’s enthusiastic affection for seventeenth-cen- 
tury prose, whether it be the sweet innocence of Walton and 
Fuller, the fantastic pedantry of Burton, or the splendors of 
Sir Thomas Browne, is known to every reader. “ Antiquity,” 
exclaimed Elia, “ thou wondrous charm, what art thou? that, 
being nothing, art everything?” The charms of these particu- 
lar antiques are clear enough, and they are sufficiently different 
from those of another seventeenth-century author of Lamb’s 
acquaintance to have caused scholars to ignore the latter alto- 
gether in this connection. Yet Hazlitt, a very just judge of 
Lamb’s style, remarked long ago* that Lamb’s taste had led 
him to the pages (the besmirched pages, as critics have the 
pardonable habit of saying) of Tom Brown. 

That Lamb read Brown appears in two specific references to 
him That he copied Brown’s characteristic facetious simile 
at least once is also evident.2 There is a resemblance, too, in 
the kind of comic phrases used by both authors.* But these 


1In the essay on “Elia” in The Spirit of the Age. Washington Irving’s 
acquaintance with English literature is there said to begin almost where Lamb’s 
ends—‘ with the Spectator, Tom Brown’s works and the wits of Queen Anne.” 

2In the first of the “Popular Fallacies” Lamb declares that Brown’s insight 
into the character of a bully was “shrewder” than Milton’s or Dryden’s. For 
the other allusion see the next footnote. 

® The simile occurs at the end of a serious discussion of the effect of the witches 
in Macbeth upon a reader and upon a spectator in the theatre:. “ The sight of a 
well-lighted house, and a well-dressed audience, shall arm the most nervous child 
against any apprehensions: as Tom Brown says of the impenetrable skin of Achilles 
with his impenetrable armour over it, ‘ Bully Dawson would have fought the devil 
with such advantages’” (“On the Tragedies of Shakespeare,” The Works of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas, London, 1903, 1. 109. The simile comes 
from the little-known The Late Converts Exposed (1690), but had been quoted 
by Dr. Johnson in his “ Life” of Dryden. 

‘Both liked to toy with scriptural phrases. Brown’s remark, for example, that 
a “professed Courtier, tho’ he never aims at the Peace of God, is past any Man’s 
understanding ” (The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, 3. 9) would be at home in the 
essays of Elia. When in Lamb’s essay “On Some of the Old Actors” one reads 
of “The elder Palmer (of stage-treading celebrity) ” and “His brother Bob (of 
recenter memory),” one thinks of Tom Brown “of facetious Memory” who im- 
pressed Addison (cf. The Spectator, No. 567) with this particular trick of phrase: 
thus, “ Mother Eve, of wheedling Memory,” “ Don Quizot of Melodious Memory,” 
in Brown’s contributions to Familiar Letters: Vol. I. Written by the Right Honour- 
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148 TOM BROWN AND ELIA 


are minor matters.’ The important likeness is less tangible; 
it rests in the method and tone of the treatment of London life 
by both writers. It is the blending of swift, realistic descrip- 
tion, bizarre and even acid wit, and a faint undertone of disillu- 
sionment and melancholy. 

Especially striking is the fact that in certain of the numer- 
ous essay-like letters which Brown produced there can be seen 
that combination of anecdote, literary allusion, half-serious 
reflection, and rhetoric which characterizes the work of Elia. 
Particularly to be noticed are a pair of letters supposedly writ- 
ten from Smithfield. The first, “ from the Gun Musick-Booth,” 
is an essay, full-grown, upon the “long Vacation” and par- 
ticularly upon Bartholomew Fair. Brown recalls Jonson’s 
play and laments that Smithfield is hardly the same place 
“where Justice Overdo made so busy a Figure, . . . where 
Nightingale, of harmonious Memory, sung Ballads, and fat 
Ursula sold Pig and Bottled-Ale.”* Our author’s attempt to 
cheer himself at the melancholy prospect of staying in London 
during the dreary vacation-time is strikingly suggestive of the 
mixed mood Lamb was often in; the circumstance of financial 
necessity which produces the mood was also not unknown to 
him. In the next letter, written “upon the breaking up of 
Bartholomew-Fair,” we have a definite anticipation of the style 
of Elia. 


Dear Sir, 


The Glory is departed from Smithfield, and Love and Intrigues 
have left the Cloisters; in, short, Bartholomew-Fair is over, Et voila, 
mon Ami, les miserabiles Effects d’une si grande Revolution. 

Those very individual Persons, who, two Days ago, glitter’d in 
Imperial Tinsel, govern’d Kingdoms in Imagination, commanded 
Legions, and talk’d sublime Heroick in Tragick Buskins; those 
very Persons, I say, who put the Sun out of Countenance in his 
double Capacity, both as the God of Poetry, and the Governour 
of the Day, ... Those very Persons, I say, who commanded 


able, John, late Earl of Rochester, And several other Persons of Honour and 
Quality. .. . The Second Edition, London, 1697, pp. 168, 172. 

5A reference in “The Decay of Beggars” to how the “Lucian wits” treat 
Alexander and Semiramis might have arisen in part from a perusal of Brown’s 
third letter from Joe Haines in Elysium, where those two worthies, among others, 
are mentioned. The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, 1720, 2. 324-325. 
®° The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, 1. 212. 
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Respect from the inferior Mob, and drew the Eyes of the whole 
City more than a Lord-Mayor at a publick Cavalcade; 
—Quis talia fando, 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut duri miles Ulyssi, 
Temperet a Lachrymis) 
are now, by a most wonderful Revolution of Fate, divested of all 
their Splendour and Magnificence. Their Troops, their Armies, 
nay, their very Guards have deserted ’em; they are now reduced to 
the common Obscurity of Mankind; instead of the most exquisite 
Wine, that useth to c.own their Glasses, we find them burying the 
Regret of their lost Sovereignty in humble Flip, or more humble 
Anniseed, and are glad to be trusted for a Dinner at a Boiling- 
Cook’s, and snore contentedly in a Garret.’ 


In these two paragraphs and in the next, which similarly 

describes the return of the “charming Dulcibella’s” to the 
“ Privacies of a less pompous Life,” there are the high-flown 
heroics and rhetorical “I-say’s,” the Latin tags, the sentimental 
regrets, and the whimsical anti-climax of the florid manner 
often affected by Elia. Most of all, one is reminded of the last 
part of “ The Praise of Chimney-Sweepers ” * where Lamb, like 
Brown in the letters just quoted although with a deeper feeling 
of melancholy, calls up pictures of the Fair and of fat old 
Ursula. Lamb, however, puts Ursala in the midst of Jem 
White’s “ sable younkers ” as they “ lick in the unctuous meat ” 
at their annual feast in the Fair. James White is extinct, Lamb 
says pensively. 
He carried away with him half the fun of the world when he died— 
of my world at least. His old clients look for him among the pens; 
and missing him, reproach the altered feast of St. Bartholomew, 
and the glory of Smithfield departed for ever.® 


Thus Lamb transforms Brown’s opening sentence into his own 
concluding phrase, almost as if to make a final bow of grateful 
acknowledgment. 

It must be granted that a cockney author of the nineteenth 
century who had a fondness for gin, human society, droll 
literary effects, and characteristic scenes of London life might 


™The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, 1. 214-215. 

®In the former letter (“from the Gun Musick-Booth”) Brown remarks that 
one of the diversions in the midst of all the noise and folly is a “ Dance of Chim- 
ney-Sweepers.” The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, 1. 213. 

® The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, 2. 114. 
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produce writing somewhat like that of a seventeenth-century 
cockney of similar inclinations, even if he had not seen the 
earlier man’s work. Especially might this be true if the later 
essayist had become attached to the manners and mannerisms 
of seventeenth-century prose. But we know that Lamb read 
Brown, that he remembered and quoted him. Consequently, 
the similarities in detail which I have specified, as well as re- 
semblances in style (in a deeper sense of the word) which 
could not be illustrated in brief, appear to bear weighty evi- 
dence to an indebtedness on Lamb’s part to the letters and 
essays of “ the late Ingenious Mr. T. Brown.” ” 


Municipal University of Omaha 


*° At the risk of seeming to push my thesis too far, I should like to call attention 
to the possibility that some remarks in James Drake’s “Character” of Brown, 
printed in the first volume of the latter’s Works, were partially responsible for 
certain paragraphs of supposed autobiography in “Confessions of a Drunkard.” 
In this essay Lamb speaks ruefully of having fallen, early in his manhood, into the 
company of some boisterous fellows who caused him to “set up for a professed 
joker” and who thereby started him upon a course which debauched him and 
made him “ waste whole seas of* time upon those who pay it back in little incon- 
siderable drops of grudging applause.” The relevant passage in Drake’s “ Charac- 
ter” is: “His [Brown’s] Wit soon procur’d him a numerous Acquaintance ..., 
who being greater Admirers, and more competent Judges of that, than of his Learn- 
ing, made him more Ostentatious of it, and perhaps thinks it the surer Recom- 
mendation. His Conversation was always pleasant and entertaining, seldom serious, 
but like his Humor .. . fitter for Company than Business, which made it very 
much coveted by those who knew no other Use of Time, than to pass it away 
agreeably. . . . But these merry Companions that robb’d him of his Time, were 
not the Men that could provide for his Subsistence: A Jest and a merry Tale, tho’ 
they might sometimes pay for his Wine, would not find Cloaths and Lodging.” 
The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, 1. sigs. As-As v. Mr. Lucas has argued in his 
Life of Charles Lamb (London, 1907, p. 331) that the “ Confessions” were only in 
part an accurate account of Lamb’s experiences and that the sharp censures of the 
Quarterly (April, 1822) were, therefore, not wholly deserved. It may be that it 
was Tom Brown’s life as much as his own that suggested to Lamb these particular 
and, for him, unfortunate details. 
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HUNT, HAZLITT, AND MAGA 


1. LEIGH HUNT AND MAGA: THE LIGHTER SIDE OF 
“ COCKNEY ”-KILLING 


By Auan Lane Strout 


The attacks by the Quarterly Review and by Blackwood’s 
Magazine upon Leigh Hunt and the other “ Cockneys ” have 
become part of the history of English literature. Perhaps there 
exists no better example of political malignity in the periodical 
criticism of the early nineteenth century than the reviews in 
these Tory publications of Hunt’s Story of Rimini. Croker in 
the Quarterly of January, 1816, objects throughout his article 
to the poetic principles of the author, ridiculing Hunt’s gram- 
mar, phraseology, versification, and narrative technique : —the 
story “ he has, at least, the merit of telling . . . with decency.” 
Lockhart in Maga of October, 1817, on the other hand, con- 
siders the poem itself “ not undeserving of praise.” He con- 
centrates his attack upon the irreligious and unpatriotic char- 
acter of Hunt, and upon the immorality of the poem’s theme. 

Yet buried in the mass of abuse leveled against the “ Cock- 
neys ” in Blackwood’s Magazine occur lighter touches worthy, 
perhaps, of preservation. Thus On the Cockney School of 
Poetry (No. 5, April, 1819) ends with amusing parodies of 
Hunt’s critical essays, and with the following admirable parody 
of his poetry: 


Sonnet on Myself 
I love to walk towards Hampstead saunteringly, 
And climb thy grassy eminence, Primrose Hill! 
And of the frolicksome breeze, swallow my fill, 
And gaze all round and round me. Then [I lie 
Flatlily on the grass, ruralily, 
And sicken to think of the smoke-mantled city, 
But pluck a buttercup, yellow and pretty, 
And twirl it, as it were, Italianly. 
And then I drink hot milk, fresh from the cow, 
Not such as they sell about the town; and then 
I gaze at the sky with high poetic feeling, 
And liken it to a gorgeously spangled ceiling; 
Then my all-compassing mind tells me—as now, 
And as it usually does—that I am foremost of men! 
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There is an attractive schoolboy sauciness in such a parody; 
just as there is an exasperating schoolboy exaggeration of bit- 
terness in the personalities all too often devoted by Maga to its 
enemies. Indeed schoolboys are exactly what John Gibson 
Lockhart and John Wilson remind us of in these early years— 
Wilson always remained one: he never quite managed to grow 
up. Only schoolboys could have had the wicked ingenuity to 
send Hunt, at the time of the first attack upon him in the 
magazine, a letter containing a pretended confession of author- 
ship of this attack, purporting to be from John Dalyell, him- 
self smarting from a libelous description contained in the 
Chaldee Manuscript in the same number. Only schoolboys, 
again, could have introduced into Lockhart’s review of Henry 
Luttrell’s Advice to Julia (August, 1820) a quotation from 
the poem which runs: 

Perchance, a truant from his desk, 

Some lover of the picturesque, 

Whose soul is far above his shop, 

Hints to his charmer where to stop; 

And the proud landscape, from the hill, eye 

Which crowns thy terrace—Piccadilly ! 

Perchance Leigh Hunt himself is near, 

Just waking from a reverier— 


Whispering, “ My dear, while others hurry, 
“ Let us look over into ‘Surry. . 


For the couplet concerning Hunt, which I _ italicized, does 
not occur in the original. 

Once, at least, Leigh Hunt retorted in kind: on the occasion 
of Lockhart’s review of P. G. Patmore’s Letters on England, 
May, 1823. Now Patmore had at one time contributed to 
Blackwood’s Magazine and had in his possession numerous 
letters from William Blackwood.’ Finding himself summarized 
in Lockhart’s article as “a timid, milk-and-water thing,” he 
appears to have handed over the correspondence to Hunt, who 
made shrewd use of it. In The Examiner of June 22, 1823, 
appeared an article entitled Blackwood’s Magazine and “ Let- 
ters on England.” 


Those who are liable to be influenced by either the praise or the 
abuse of Blackwood’s Magazine will do well to peruse the following 


1See Appendix 5 in the second volume of Basil Champneys’ Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of Coventry Patmore, 1900. 
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“Our opinion of this book is 
low.” Blackwood’s Magazine for 
May, 1823. 


“The plain truth of the matter 
is, that this book is, without ex- 
ception, one of the most con- 
temptible pieces of manufacture 
that any ‘gentleman of the 
press’ ever put through his 
hands, either for Mr. Colburn, 
or any other publisher extant.” 
Ibid. 


“He is as arrant a little Cock- 
ney chatterer as ever stewed in 
the pit at Covent-garden, sick- 
ened in a Margate Hoy, or 
waxed joyous over a can of flip 
in a tea-garden arbour—in or 
not in company with Mr. Wm. 
Hazlitt.” Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for May, 1823. 


“He has ever since been aping 
a Frenchman in more ways than 
we need mention here, and a 
miserable ape he makes.” Ibid. 


Of the “ Letters on England.” 
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passages, in the order in which they are opposed to each other. It 
would seem that liars are not the only persons who “ ought to have 
good memories ”: Scotch Tory Critics appear occasionally to stand 
in need of them no less. In relation to what follows, indeed, the 
said critics seem ambitious to prove that the terms are convertible. 
It is only necessary to premise further, that both sets of extracts, 
though written at different times, refer to the same work and the 
same person; and that the writers of both know this. 


“T read the specimen of your 
intended work ‘On England’ 
with great pleasure. It is at 
present in the hands of a friend 
whom I consult in confidence on 
such matters. He also thinks 
very highly of it.”—Eztract of a 
Letter signed “ William Black- 
wood.” 


“ Having said thus much, I have 
only to add that I will be very 
happy to publish the work,” etc. 


“The criticisms to which you 
referred me, the translations 
from Petrarch, and the style of 
your correspondence, prove that 
you are a gentleman and a 
scholar.” 


“T reserve to myself the liberty 
of writing against you if I think 
proper; but you may depend on 
being spoken of, at all times, in 
the most friendly and respectful 
language.” — 

Extracts of .letters signed 


ies 
q 
| 
i 


“PIMPLED HAZLITT ” 


“The Editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” transmitted through 
the hands of William Black- 
wood.? 


Thus did the pot answer the kettle—may it not be admitted, 
effectively ? 


2. “PIMPLED HAZLITT ” 
By Aan Lane Strout 


In his two articles “On the Cockney School of Poetry,” 
Blackwood’s Magazine, October and November, 1817, John 
Gibson Lockhart buried Leigh Hunt in a quagmire of vitupera- 
tion; and in a third attack, “Letter from Z. to Mr. Lei 
Hunt,” January, 1818, the same author promised, in addition, 
to relieve the main attack on Hunt, “by a diversion against 
some of your younger and less important auxiliaries, the 
Keateses, the Shellys, and the Webbes.” Nor were “ Cock- 
ney ” poets, apparently, to be the only victims. The “ Notices 
to Correspondents ” of January, 1818, declined, indeed, for the 
present, “Z.’s” offered account of Mr. Hazlitt’s lectures on 
poetry at the Surrey Institution. But one of the same notices 
for February runs, “ We have no objection to insert Z.’s Re- 
marks on Mr. Hazlitt’s Lectures, after our present Correspond- 
ent’s Notices are completed. If Mr. Hazlitt uttered personali- 
ties against the Poets of the Lake School, he reviled those who 
taught him all that he knows about poetry.” . 

“Z.’s” threatened reviews of Hazlitt never appeared. “ Our 
present Correspondent’s Notices ” refer to three articles: “ No- 
tice of a Course of Lectures on English Poetry, now delivering 
at the Surrey Institution, London, by W. Hazlitt, Esq.” which 
were printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, February, March, and 


*In the Preface to Blackwood’s Magazine of January, 1826, Wilson and Maginn 
refer to Patmore. John Scott, runs the passage, “had employed a fellow whom 
we had unwittingly, in the ignorance of our provincialism, engaged to write London 
articles for us, to attack his Magazine in our pages, in order to fasten a quarrel 
upon us—and . . . we peremptorily refused to lend ourselves to what we thought 
‘was mere malice. As this fellow (all magazine-people will know who he is, and 
nobody else would care about hearing his name,) is in the habit of printing private 
letters, he can contradict us on this point, if he is able.” 
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April, 1818. These productions are by Hazlitt’s friend, P. G. 
Patmore. The following letter by “ The Editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” sent to Patmore (January 29, 1818), is most illu- 
minating in connection with the latter’s contributions. 


I declined Z’s communication respecting Mr. Hazlitt’s Lectures, 
because I feared it might be too bitter, and I feel some difficulty 
in accepting yours lest it should be too panegyrical. At the same 
time I am no stranger to Mr. Hazlitt’s talents, and from my confi- 
dence in your discretion, I can have no doubt that such an article 
could not fail of being interesting. I am therefore loth to lose it, 
and hope you will send it to me if possible by the 9th, leaving to 
me a discretionary power over its insertion (which I have little 
doubt will be exerted in its favor) and the liberty of making any 
observations I may think fit upon it, in a future Number. Should 
any such observations appear to me to be called for, you may rest 
assured that they will be expressed with all due respect to yourself 
and in a manner that will do no injustice to Mr. Hazlitt. This 
much I have thought necessary to say to you, because I cannot 
always approve either of the matter or the manner of Mr. Hazlitt’s 
lucubrations, and therefore while you are at liberty to state your 
opinion or his in your own way in our Magazine, you will admit it 
to be fair that I avail myself, if I chuse, of the same privilege. 


Evidently Blackwood’s Magazine was uneasy in having its 
pages sullied by unexceptionable remarks on a friend of Leigh 
Hunt, and evidently “ Maga’s” editors were considering set- 
ting things right later by means of “ Z.’s” redoubtable pen. 
But only the three articles by Patmore appeared: they merely 
outline the lectures, and, if colorless, are not unfriendly. Haz- 
litt, indeed, to whom Patmore sent one of the reviews, wrote 
him, “I am very well satisfied with the article, and obliged to 
you for it. I am afraid the censure is truer than the praise. It 
will be of great service, if they insert it entire, which, however, 
I hope.” ? 

If “ Z.” never reviewed Hazlitt’s lectures, he did worse. He 
coined an expression. Hazlitt’s letter, in the light of imme- 
diately subsequent events, is a pathetic one. For if he eagerly 
scanned Blackwood’s Magazine of March, 1818, to see whether 
Patmore’s contribution had been inserted entire, he may have 


1 Basil Champneys, Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore, 1900, 
2. 433-4. 
2 W. Carew Hazlitt, Memoirs of William Hazlitt, 1867, 1. 240. 
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read, on the third page of the number, the twenty-third stanza 
of the rhymed “ Notices ”: 


Of pimpled Hazlitt’s coxcomb lectures writing, 
Our friend with moderate pleasure we peruse. 


Since Lockhart appears to have writtten most of the humorous 
verses in the magazine at this time, to him may be given due 
dishonor for the phrase. 

Pretty certainly Patmore vigorously objected, in the name 
of his friend, to the lines, and pretty certainly his objection was 
used with malicious cleverness against himself. The two last 
sentences of the review of Hazlitt’s lectures in April, 1818, at 
any rate, are not by Patmore: “By the bye, what can our 
Editor’s facetious friend mean by ‘ pimpled Hazlitt’? If he 
knows that gentleman’s person, he cannot intend the epithet to 
apply to that; and how ‘ pimpled’ may be interpreted with 
reference to mind, we are not able to divine.” * To Patmore 
himself, Blackwood wrote on April 19, “ As to the line on Mr. 
Hazlitt, I believe it was put in without thought, and I am 
sure that if the Editor had considered it he would have altered 
it.” In a second letter of the next day he again “ explains ” 
the reference.‘ 

The term became a catchword of the magazine. There is an 
indecent taunt at Hazlitt in December, 1822, in connection with 
the consideration of an article in the Edinburgh Review on 
vaccination. After the threatened lawsuits of Hunt and Haz- 
litt against “ Maga ” in 1823 perfect roars ascend from the pen 


®* Besides the conclusion added to Patmore’s review, a sufficiently. emphatic refer- 
ence to Hazlitt occurs elsewhere in the same number. According to the third letter 
of “Timothy Tickler,” April, 1818, Jeffrey, instead of reviewing Coleridge’s 
“ Christabel ” himself, “ committed the task to a savage and truculent jacobin, the 
very twitching of whose countenance is enough to frighten the boldest muse into 
hysterics. . . .” Similarly in the next number of May a second “Letter from Z. 
to Leigh Hunt” alludes to Hazlitt’s pimpled nose. In the third article on the 
“Cockney School ” of July, 1818, moreover, along with the usual slurs at Hunt and 
the usual hits at “ Bill the painter” [Haydon], is included a reference to “ Bill” 
Hazlitt, “that foundered artist” and “unprincipled blunderer,” fortunately for 
the cause of humanity now excluded, “Z.” is confident, from the Edinburgh 
Review: “The day is perhaps not far distant, when the Charlatan shall be stripped 
to the naked skin, and made to swallow his own vile prescriptions.” The threat 
was amply fulfilled in August, in Wilson’s “ Hazlitt Cross-Questioned,” vilest of 
all the attacks. 
* Champneys, 2. 437-8. 
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of “ Timothy Tickler ” in the magazine. In “ Tickler’s ” eighth 
letter, by Lockhart and Maginn, August, 1823, Hazlitt is re- 
ferred to as “a mere ulcer, a sore from head to foot, a poor 
devil . . . completely flayed . . . an overgrown pimple, sore 
to the touch.” Again in the ninth letter, by Maginn, of the 
month following, the term “ pimpled ” is justified as applied to 
Hazlitt because Hazlitt has scoffed at the physical weakness 
of Fuseli. “ None of us knows anything of his personal ap- 
pearance—how could we? But what designation could be more 
apt to mark the scurvy, verrucose, uneven, foully-heated, dis- 
ordered, and repulsive style of the man?” The same words 
are curiously repeated in the “Preface” to “Maga” of Jan- 
uary, 1826, the joint production of Wilson and Maginn: “To 
descend to mere jocularities, when we say, that a rugged, 
uneven, foully-heated, scurfy style, is pimpled, our metaphor 
may not be a good one; but there is no reason that the writer 
of that style should take the epithet intended for his sentence, 
to his nose.” In Maginn’s (?) “April Nonsense. A Frag- 
ment ” of April, 1825, again, the third and fourth lines of the 
last stanza allude to Hazlitt and his Liber Amoris: 
Well, that is purty ;—lo! a fresh battalion— 
There, with a wishing-cap upon his pate, 
Liunto reigns; besides him sighs Pygmalion— 
He weeps for Sally, and his pimpled state ! 
While proud Prince Johnny, on a spavin’d stallion, 
Canters to Hampstead with a breech elate; 
Note ye his jacket—know ye not his hurry? 
He’s off with Tims to ’unt the ’ares in Surrey. 


The abuse continued until December, 1829, at least. In Wil- 
son’s “ Noctes ” of that date the Shepherd speaks of Welling- 
ton— (when the political reverence of “ Maga” for the Iron 
Duke had changed indeed !) —‘ The Duke o’ Wellington may, 
for ony thing I ken to the contrar, hae like Hazlitt—and like 
him deny it too—a carbunkle on his nose.” 

The term, it may be worth noting in passing, attracted 
Byron and repelled Bulwer-Lytton. In his “ Diary ” of Jan- 
uary 28, 1821, Byron notes, “He [Frederick Schlegel] is like 
Hazlitt in English, who talks pimples—a red and white corrup- 
tion rising up (in little imitation of mountains upon maps) , but 
containing nothing, and discharging nothing, except their own 
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humours.” * In his England and the English of 1833 Lytton 
writes, “Where is the benefit, what the advantage, of attack- 
ing a man’s person, not his book—his character, not his com- 
position? Is criticism to be the act of personal vituperation? 
then, in God’s name, let us send to Billingsgate for our review- 
ers, and have something racy and idiomatic at least in the way 
of slang. What purpose salutary to literature is served by 
hearing that Hazlitt has pimples on his face ? ” ® 

“ Pimpled Hazlitt,” apparently the casual inspiration of a 
moment, probably hurt its victim as much as all the other 
periodical abuse heaped upon him. According to P. G. Patmore, 
“ Wine and all fermented liquors he had forsworn before I knew 
him [1817]; and he religiously kept to his resolution. This, he 
used to say, was the reason why Blackwood’s people called him 
‘pimpled Hazlitt —thus holding him up to the world as a 
dram-drinker.”’ At least twice in his essays Hazlitt himself 
refers to the nickname. In Essay 26 of Table-Talk, 1821-2, 
“Why Distant Objects Please,” discussing the impossibility of 
hating a person once actually met, he writes: “ You are told 
that a person has carbuncles on his face; but you have ocular 
proofs that he is sallow, and pale as ghost... .” Again in 
“On Public Opinion,” January 19, 1828, he writes, by way of 
conclusion, “ Suppose an individual of whom it has been re- 
peatedly asserted that he has warts on his nose, were to enter 
the reading-room aforesaid in the Rue de la Paix,” ete. But it 
was earlier, in 1818, that Hazlitt relieved his irritation. Just 
as Benjamin Bailey had attempted to get William Blackwood 
to let him publish a defence of Keats in “ Maga,” and on being 
refused had written an assault on the publisher, which he sent 
to the Scots Magazine and which “ was returned to him with- 
out a word,” * so Hazlitt submitted to the same Scots Magazine 
a fiery “ Reply to Z,” which likewise was never printed there. 
Bailey tore up his article in disgust; only in 1923, more than a 
hundred years after it was written, did Hazlitt’s retort, edited 
by Charles Whibley, see the light. 

The “ Reply to Z” is as effective as the “ Letter to William 


°R. E. Prothero, Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals (1922), 5. 191. 
®2.25. 

* My Friends and Acquaintances, 1854, 2.314. 

® Amy Lowell, John Keats, 1925, 2. 91. 
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Lytton Gifford ”; Hazlitt keeps his temper and with his nervous prose no 
attack- writes stingingly. Yet one sentence shows as clearly as any- be 
us com- thing in the pathetic picture that P. G. Patmore draws of the a 
eration? results of the attacks on Hazlitt in Blackwood’s M agazine and ‘i 
review- the Quarterly Review,’ how Hazlitt was stung by his antago- : 
the way nists. He whips them with the lash of his wit, yet in this sen- 
ved by tence he reveals the scars on his own body: “ Finally, Sir, you 
call me as a nickname ‘ pimpled Hazlitt,’ and I am not pimpled, 
on of a but remarkably pale and sallow.” 
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°See My Friends and Acquaintances, 2. 345 ff. The whole of pages 345 to 352 
of volume two should be read, as well as the ninth page of volume three, to get 
the full picture drawn by Patmore. See, also, the obituary article on Hazlitt in 
the Atlas of 1829, quoted in P. P. Howe’s The Life of William Hazlitt, 1923, pp. 


407-8. 


191. 


